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A NOTE ON A NORTH-WEST MIDLAND 
SPELLING 


By HaroLD WHITEHALL 
State University of Iowa 


The various developments of OE. initial hw in the North West 
Midland and Northern dialects of Middle English have received 
much attention as criteria for fixing the provenance of many ro- 
mances and alliterative poems. It seems to be generally accepted 
that the spelling gu should be equated with a pronunciation (yw) 
or (kw), and taken, on the whole, as a distinctively Northern dialect 
feature. Jordan accepts this opinion almost without question ;1 


Tolkien and Gordon? elaborate it in an effort to fix the dialect of 
the Gawain Poems, pointing out that the spelling qu occurs in 
place-names to the north of the Ribble, and not to the south of it. 
According to their view one of the main criteria for the dialect 
of these poems is the fact that wh plainly alliterates with w, while 
in such a poem as The Destruction of Troy, wh alliterates only with 
qu.2 They would assign the Gawain Poems to a district south of 
that of the Destruction of Troy on this argument, which, though 
somewhat modified, is well in line with the traditional view.* 


1 Handbuch der Mittelenglische Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1925, pp. 11, 12, 
175. He notes, however, that it does occur in some texts which are widely 
held to be North Midland (p. 175). 

2 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Oxford, 1925, Intro., p. xxiii. 

3 Loc. cit., pp. xxiii-iv. There is some discrepancy between this view and 
that of Jordan, loc. cit., p. 175, who inclines to the opinion that the occasional 
qu spellings of the Gawain Poems indicate either (yw) or kw) probably 
the latter. 

+See Morsbach, Lorenz, Mittelenglische Grammatik, Halle, 1896, J 6. 
The recent American editors of the Alliterative Poems have followed Morsbach 
more ~trictly even than Tolkien and Gordon. Cp. Menner, R. J., Purity, A 
Middle English Poem, New Haven, 1920, p. lxi; and Savage, H. L., St. Erken- 
wald, A Middle English Poem, New Haven, 1926, p. xxxiii. Both scholars 
list the qu spellings as definitely Northern features. 


1 
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It does not seem to have been generally recognized that there is 
some evidence for the use of the qu spelling in Lancashire south 
of the Ribble,® though it is true that this evidence is slight and 
must be taken with caution. The more interesting examples occur 
in a legal document which has so far escaped the attention of 
phonologists, called, by its first and only editor, Examynatyons 
Towcheynge Cokeye More. In the testimonies which form the 
major part of the text occur the following passages: 

A. Testimony of Ryc. Liimhals. (Raines’ edition, p. 17) 


Also ye afforsayd Rye. says yt XXX seres past Sr. Ryc. Assheton mad 
tytell to Radclyff mor cald the qwytte mosse? and cokkey mor ... And so 
the aforsayd Awarders mett on the qwytte mosse in Radclyff. 


B. Testimony of Wyllydé. Schosmyth (ibid., p. 18) 


Also ye afforsayd Wyllya. says yt dn John Opynscha the qwich was heyr 
unto the afforsayd Ryc. occupyett the afforesayd encrochementt. .. . 


C. Ibid., p. 19. 


Also the said Wyllya says yt XXX 3eres past ther was waryans betwixt 
Sr. Rye. Assheton lord of Medylton & Rye. Radclyff lord of Radclyff as 
towchyng cokkey mor & quytte mosse in Radclyff ... And thaye mett on the 
quytte mosse and meyrett ytt betwixt theym/ ... The same Wyllya was psent 
att the same tyme and did help to make a dych on the qwytte mosse the 
qwych ys the meyr yett. 


D. Testimony of John Créchlaw, ibid., p. 20. 


5 That is, evidence apart from the above-mentioned spellings in the Gawain 
Poems, which may, or may not, have been written in Lancashire. The question 
of their provenance is still an open one. 

Cf. Hulbert, J. R., ‘‘The West Midland of the Romances,’’ Modern Philology, 
XIX, and Menner, R. J., ‘‘ Four Notes on the West Midland,’’ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, XL. Though Menner objects to Hulbert’s extreme scepticism, 
and seems to have the better of the argument, it is noteworthy that he is 
very cautious in his edition of Purity (op. cit., p. Ixi) which preceded the 
discussion. Tolkien and Gordon are more decisive in favor of South Lan- 
eashire (loc. cit., p. xxiii) and have the support of Jordan (loc. cit., p. 11). 

6 Edited by F. R. Raines, in Chetham Miscellanies, II, Publications of the 
Chetham Society, Manchester, 1855. 

This undated manuscript was found in the Muniment Room of Middleton 
Hall, Lancashire, and contains the record of a law-suit, tried at Middleton, 
between John Radclyff and Richard Assheton. The writing is of the time 
of Henry VIII; external evidence proves convincingly that the testimony 
was taken between 1514-15. There is other record both of the case and the 
litigants (op. cit., pp. 4-5). 

7 White Moss or Cockey Moor. The latter name is still applied to a low 
moorland in the parish of Radcliffe, adjoining the hamlet of Starling in the 
township of Elton. The name White Moss seems to have been lost, though 
its second element is found in many Lancashire place-names in this district, 
particularly in the neighborhood of Kearsley, Bolton. See Eilert Ekwall, 
Place Names of Lancashire, Manchester, 1922. 
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. so thaye meyrett the qwytte mosse betwyx thaym and cokkey mor... 
qwen the waryanc and mettyng on cokkey mor was... 


It will be seen from these passages that the spelling with qw or 
qu is in each case associated with the place-name qwytte mosse, an 
alternative to the surviving place-name Cockey Moor. The occur- 
rence of qwych (three times), and of qwen, is limited to those parts 
of the text immediately following the place-name. Elsewhere spell- 
ings wych and wen or when are universal. It appears, then, that 
their occurrence here is not entirely fortuitous. 

It would be impossible for a moment to believe that the actual 
pronunciations (ywi:t) or (ywit), (ywen), ete., existed in South 
Lancashire as late as 1515;° the spelling qwytte, round which the 
whole problem hinges, must be explained in some other way. The 
obvious fact about it is that it is a place-name, and like all other 
place-names would tend to retain its traditional spelling. Since 
the scribe who wrote the document was a lawyer, and was naturally 
conversant with old documents, there is nothing surprising in his 
use of an older spelling for a quite well-known place-name. We 
may assume, then, that this is what actually happened. But there 
remains the question of the spellings qwych, and qwen, which are 
not place-names. Since all the examples of these occur in the 
document within a few lines of the place-name itself, it is plausible 
to argue that the spelling qwytte mosse used by the scribe caused 
him to write initial qw or qu in these cases, too, instead of the more 
usual w which occurs elsewhere. However, as in these examples 
the spelling qw is plainly equated with an actual sound w, there 
opens the further question whether, .t some earlier date, there was 
in South Laneashire a spelling-convention which regularly used 
the symbol qu to indicate the sound w. This would run directly 
contrary to the opinion held today, that qu is a sign of Northern 
prounuciation and invariably has the value (yw), or (kw); yet 
the fact that our scribe slips so glibly into the use of qu for w, 
immediately he has written the place-name for the first name, is 
a strong argument in favor of this hypothesis. If a text can be 
produced which undoubtedly came from South Lancashire, and in 
which qu does equate with w, there will be a strong possibility that 
the hypothesis is correct. 

Such a text does in fact exist. The Ireland Manuscript,® con- 





8 Cf. Jordan, op. cit., p. 248, and Morsbach, op. cit., J 6. 
® Edited by John Robson, Three Early English Metrical Romances, Camden 
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taining the three rimed-alliterative romances, The Anturs of Arthur 
at the Tarnewathelan, Sir Amadace, and The Avowynge of King 
Arther, can be assigned to this district with certainty because of 
its agreement with all known dialect-criteria, and because of its 
discovery at Hale Hall, near Wigan, South Lancashire.’? Through- 
out these poems the contemporary development of OE. hw is ex- 
pressed in the spelling qu, as the following few examples from The 
Anturs of Arthur indicate: 

quat: what: passim. 

quedur: quethir: whether: 11, 5; 32, 3. 

quele: quele-wriz3te: wheel: 21, 6; 21, 11. 

quen: qwen: when: 24, 3, 5, 11; 21, 7, et pass. 

quethun: whence: 28, 12; 32, 2, et pass. 

quettus: whets: no examples in Anturs but Avowynge, 4, 9; 12, 9. 

quyles: quyl: quille: qwillus: while, whilst: 18, 13, et pass. 

quyte: qwite: white: passim. 

quo: who: 3, 8, 9, et pass. 

qwi: why: passim. 

qwom: whom: 18, 6. 
Yet the spellings certainly correspond to a pronunciation w, as 
is made clear by a study of a few of the alliterative lines: 

A. Qu alliterating with w: 


Querfore that thou walkes these woddes with-inne 11, 6. 
Quat wrathes Crist most at thi witing 19,4. 
Qwethun art thou, wurliche we, and hit were thi wille 32, 2. 


B. Use of spelling squ for words which should have sw accord- 
ing to etymology: 


For the squyppand watur, that squytherly squoes 5, 3. 
He squapputte him on the squyre with a squrd kene 40, 7. 
The squrd squappes in toe 40,11. 
With a squappe of his squrde, squeterly him strykes 42, 7.11 





Society, London, 1842. I hope to publish a full analysis of the language of 
this text shortly. 


10 Cf. Jordan, op. cit., p. 9. 


11 The corresponding lines in the supposedly Northern Thornton MS. are: 
5, 3. And by thi stremys so strange, that swyftly swoghes 


BD, 0s: (atasan ch tdetadinsanvanstenee PRIN Eo saccschsscnssincosintedzasiceniecin 
(Douce MS: He swapped him yne at the swyre, with a swerde kene) 
ae) | SRE eteeeenrmee vee DIMOMNNNN Bsicsccecescesastncnsasinanens 


(Douce MS: The swerde swapt in two ) 
42, 7. With a sqwappe of his squrde squeterly him strikes 
Both the Thornton and Douce versions are to be found in Scottish Alliterative 
Poems, edited by F. J. Amours, Scottish Text Society, Edinburgh, 1897. 
Amours (p. xliii) inclines to the view that the Ireland version is closer to the 
original than the versions he prints; according to him the Northern Thornton 
text is a copy of a Northern original, and he would assign a Northern orig- 
inal for the Douce and Ireland MSS. also. But there are many problems to 
be solved in connection with the relation of the three versions to each other, 
and the question may be said to have been re-opened since his work appeared. 
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Obviously such a word as squyre, i., swyre (neck), from OE. 
swira or ON. sviri, could never have been pronounced either 
(sywi:r) or (skwi:r); both would have been totally at variance 
with the etymological development. The same is true of squapputte, 
ie., swapputte, from swappen, to strike, and of squrd from OE. 
sweord or swerd.’? In this text, therefore, which dates from the 
earliest part of the 15th century,?° and which was undoubtedly writ- 
ten, in its present form, in the dialect of South Lancashire, qu 
seems to have the value, w. 

From the foregoing we may conclude that there is a strong pos- 
sibility of a spelling-convention having existed in Lancashire, south 
of the Ribble, during the 15th century, which actually made use 
of the supposed Northern spelling symbol qu to indicate not (yw), 
nor (kw), but simple initial w. The place-name spelling qwytte 
mosse in the Examynatyons Towcheynge Cokeye More, together 
with the rare qwych, qwen which oceur in proximity to it, may 
show the last vestiges of this convention. It follows, then, that the 
use of this gu as a Northern dialect criterion’* is attended with 
some danger of inaccuracy, since it may, in fact, be a North West 
Midland feature. This is not to deny, of course, that the symbol 
was originally used for the Northern sound, nor that it originated 
in the North, nor that the majority of the texts in which it is found 
are Northern in provenance. What apparently happened was that 
the North West Midland scribes, in adapting Northern texts to 
their own dialect, gradually became accustomed to use this symbol 
themselves to indicate the corresponding, but dissimilar sound of 
their own dialect-area. In this way a Northern spelling convention 
was made at home in the South Lancashire district with such re- 
sults as I have tried to make elear.* How commonly accepted it 


The Thornton version is affected by Bjérkman’s work on the Thornton Mort 
Arthur, (edited by E. Bjérkman, Heidelberg, 1915) in which convincing argu- 
ments are brought forward for a North West Midland original. Since this 
poem is linked with the Thornton Awntyrs in the ‘‘Huchown controversy’’ (cf. 
Wells, J. W., A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, New Haven, 1916), 
what is true of the one may be true of the other. The question has a certain 
relevance here, since a North West Midland original would explain certain 
puzzling linquistic features in the Thornton Awntyrs, among them the strange 
line above. 

12Cp. Stratmann-Bradley, A Middle English Dictionary, Oxford, 1891: 
Swire, p. 598; Swappen, p. 593. 

13 Raines, op. cit., p. xlii, Tolkien-Gordon, op. cit., p. xxiii, and Wells, op. cit., 
p. 61. 

14 Cf. Menner, op. cit., p. lxi, and Savage, op. cit., p. xxxiii. 

15 The retention of the symbol in North West Midland adaptations of 
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happened to be we cannot judge from the meagre evidence brought 
forward here, but unless the place-name spelling we have considered 
is a mere accident, it had some considerable currency. 


Northern texts could be explained on the basis of the alliteration. Northern 
writers used qu very often as the alliterating consonant because of the wide 
choice it gave them: it will alliterate with either wh (OE. hw) or qu (OE. 
cw). But in the North West Midland OE. hw was already the sound w in 
15th century pronunciation (cp. Morsbach, op. cit., § 6); Tolkien-Gordon, 
op. cit., p. xxiii). Therefyre the transliteration of the Northern lines alliterat- 
ing on this sound would present very great difficulty. We may assume, per- 
haps, that the symbol was thus retained because there was no way of turning 
the difficulty, and that it was retained as a species of eye-alliteration. This 
explanation, which is made only tentatively, might account for the forms found 
in the Gawain Poems, unless, as is quite likely, qu spellings had become so 
well-established as variants by the time they were written that the author 
simply used them as alternatives. 

There are indications in the Ireland MS that the choice of alliterative con- 
sonants did present great difficulty. Thus the name Gawain, alliterating on 
9g, appears as Wawane in 42, 2; 42, 6, 8; and occasionally elsewhere. In these 
lines it alliterates with w. Similarly Guenivere is Gaynour usually, but ap- 
pears as Waynor and alliterates on w in 8, 1; 16, 1; 19, 3; 20, 1; and 38, 5. 





THE PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: 
SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES 


By E. H. C. OLIPHANT 


As my work on ‘‘The Plays of Beaumont and Filetcher’’ has 
been spoken of in very complimentary terms by various reviewing 
scholars in this country, in England, and in European countries 
for the completeness and fairness of its compendium of critical 
opinion on the subject with which it deals and has been declared 
indispensable to the student, it seems to me that it might be well 
to correct one or two errors that crept in and to modify certain 
statements in the light of later research, while taking advantage 
of the opportunity to make clearer my views where it may appear 
necessary to do so and to comment upon such criticism as calls 
for remark. 

First, it may be advisable to summarise, as I should have done 
in the book, the cases in which the views I put forward as to 


authorship were not advanced positively. Of the 60 plays with 
which I dealt, I felt confident regarding 37. Of the remaining 
23, I entertained no doubt as to the right of 18 to be included, 
though I could not state positively the entire authorship. Of the 
right of the remaining 5 to inclusion I could not be sure. Here 
I shall list first the 18, stating only the respects in which I regard- 
ed them with doubt: 


Bonduca—The presence of a second writerr 

Maid’s Tragedy—tThe presence of a third writerr 

Barnarelt—Ditto 

Very Woman—Dittor 

Coxcomb—The presence of a fourth writer (?Rowley)r 

Captain—The presence of Middletonr and Rowleyr 

Henry VIII—The presence of Massingera 

Two Noble Kinsmen—The presence of B.a and Massingerr 

Birth of Merlin—The presence of B.a and Shaksperer 

Thierry—The identity of the third author as B.a 

Nice Valour—Ditto a 

Love’s Pilgrimajye—The determination of the third author as Beau- 
monte or Fieldr 

Four Plays in One—The determination of the second author as B.r 
or Field,a or the presence of both of them in addition to FI. 

Cupid’s Revenge—The determination of the second writer as B. or 
Field, or the presence of both of theme and of Massinger,r in 
addition to Fl. 


7 
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Knight of Malta—The determination of the third author as B.r or 
Field,a and the presence of a fourth (?Rowley)r 
Honest Man’s Fortune—The determination of the fourth author as 


Tourneura or a later writer,r and of the fifth author as B.r or 
Fielda 


Wit at several Weapons—The identity of the third author as Field,r 
or the division of his work between B. and another (?Rowley)a 
In Love’s Cure there may be four authors present or only two, the 
candidates for the doubtful place or places being Fl.,r B.a 
Jonson,a and anothera, Although both B. and Fl. are doubtful, 
the play nevertheless does not rank among those of whose in- 
clusion I am dubious, since the external evidence is clear as to 
the presence of one or other of them. 
In the above list, ‘‘a’’ indicates acceptance, ‘‘r’’ indicates rejection, 
in the work under review: variations from one or two of these 
findings may be expressed in what follows. 


The five plays of whose claim to inclusion I was doubtful were: 
Julius Cesar—S. and another writer certain, the identity of the other 
(an early writer) with Marlowea being doubtful, and the presence 

of B.a and anotherr also being doubtful 


Faithful Friends—The identity of the four writers as B.,a Fl.,¢ Mas- 


singer,a and Field,a all doubtful, as also the presence of a fifth 
authorr 


Laws of Candy—Mainly or wholly Ford’s, Fl’s. presencea being doubt- 
ful 


Widow—Wholly or mainly Md’s., the presence of Fl.a and J.r being 
doubtful 


Stukeley—Six authors, of whom Marlowe and Heywood are recognis- 
able, the identity of the sixth with Fl. being doubtful.r 
Of these five plays, I accepted the first four, and rejected Stukeley. 

Having, I trust, made my position clear in this matter, let me 
now go through the work in detail, making comments wherever 
I deem them necessary : 

Massinger (p. 59)-—The statement that rhyme is always to be 
found ending his scenes is an exaggeration. 

Jonson (p. 82)—My esteemed English correspondent, Mr. Ber- 
tram Lloyd, confirms my refusal to build upon J’s. use of the 
double ‘‘or,’’ remarking that ‘‘Ford constantly, and Massinger 
nearly as frequently as Ford,’’ employed it. 

Rowley (p. 118)—Professor Sisson has shown (Library, Nov. 
’27) that R. died in Feb. 1625-6. 

Webster (p. 120)—Professor Sisson gives reasons (Library, Nov. 
27) for believing that the dramatist was the John Webster who 
was buried March 3, 1637-8. 

Ford (p. 121)—Mr. Bertram Lloyd thinks the attribution of 
F’’s. death to the year 1639 an error. I have no doubt I had what 
I considered good reason for the statement; but unfortunately I 
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have mislaid whatever note I may have had on the subject, and 


my memory does not serve me. 
Daborne (p. 121)—Db’s. ordination was in 1618. 


Bonduca (p. 1384)—-The altar scene in III 1 should be compared 
with the altar scenes in the last act of The Two Noble Kinsmen; 
and it must be remembered that the dates of the two plays are 
assuredly not far apart. This altar scene in Bonduca also bears 
a resemblance to the begging scene in the final act of Thierry, the 
attitude of Caratach to the gods in contrast to that of the others 
being analogous to that of De Vitry in contrast to the attitude 
of his comrades in relation to the securing of their desires. Mr. 
J. K. Bozard, a member of my Beaumont and Fletcher class in 
the University of Virginia in the summer of 1927, has pointed out 
that the use of ‘‘chicken’’ in this play is matched in Valentinian 
and Woman’s Prize. It occurs also in Fl’s. part of A Very Woman 
(IV 3), where it is applied to a dog, and in a FI. scene (V 4) of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. 


The Chances (p. 136)—The Rowland Dowle who played a small 
part was with the King’s men in 1635 and 1636, when he played 
in Love’s Pilgrimage and The Corcomb. The folio text seems there- 
fore (if it pertained to a King’s company’s production) to have 
been that of a prompt-book of later date than the date of Fl’s 
demise. It is possible, but scarcely safe, to deduce more than that. 


Faithful Shepherdess (p. 137)—Mr. William Wells, in a private 
communication, argues strongly for B’s. authorship of V 4. I 
can only say that, if I met the scene in an anonymous play, I should 
not give it to him. It is not really like either B. or Fl. The critic’s 
summary of one phase of the difference between B. and FI is, 
however, so excellent as to be worth quoting. Speaking of B., he 
says, ‘‘It is certain that he saw a speech whole. I do not believe 
that he ever put pen to paper without knowing what he was going 
to write. It is obvious, I think, that Fl. did not know what was 
to be the sequel to his opening sentence. And he certainly did 
not know when to ery ‘enough’... . B. does not say the same thing 
over and over again in different words.’’ 


Mad Lover (p. 142)—On the publication of my book, Mr. Lloyd 
hastened to inform me that Lady Anne Clifford recorded seeing 
the play acted at Court on the 25th (‘‘almost certainly a slip for 
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the 5th’’) January 1616-7. Mr. W. J. Lawrence later wrote to 
the Times Literary Supplement to the same effect. The same 
scholar in his ‘‘Pre-Restoration Stage Studies’’ gives good reason 
for regarding the text as that of a prompt copy of much later date 
than that of the original performance, since the stage directions 
mention Horton, a boy who played a female réle in Carlell’s De- 
serving Favourite in 1629, and Baxter, who had a part in Mas- 
singer’s Believe as you list in 1631. Professor T. M. Parrott (Phil. 
Quar., VII 4) denies the correctness of my statement as to the pro- 
logue’s attribution of the play to a single author, and says the 
prologue mentions ‘‘the writers.’’ So it does, but in the possessive, 
with nothing to indicate whether the singular or the plural is in- 
tended. Writer and reviewer are therefore equally at fault, and 
the evidence is of no value. 


The Pilgrim (p. 145)—The production at Court was in Jan. 
1621-2. 


Women Pleased (p. 156)—Mr. Lloyd points out that the years 
1618, 1619 ‘‘would have been very suitable’’ for the production 
of this play, since ‘‘the controversy over Swetnam’s ‘The Arraign- 
ment of Women’ was then at its height.’’ He draws attention to 
the last lines of the prologue to Swetnam, the Woman-hater, print- 
ed in 1620, the main plot of which is from the same source as F’s. 
play: 

I dare boldly say, 
If ever women pleased, we’ll please to-day. 
This seems to me a strong argument, and consequently I alter the 
place of the second version of the play in the chronological table 
(p. 506) from 1621 to 1619. 


Knight of the Burning Pestle (p. 173)—Mr. Lloyd directs my 
attention to a reference by Richard Brathwaite in ‘‘The Schollers 
Medley,’’ 1614 (p. 99), wherein he speaks disparagingly of ‘‘Don 
Quixote transformed into a Knight with the Golden Pestle.’’ Evi- 
dently the writer regarded Ralph as an imitation. 


Noble Gentleman (p. 196)—Professor Baldwin Maxwell, in Mod. 
Lang. Notes, Jan. 1928, makes out an excellent case for dating a 
passage in I 1— 


Sir, I had rather send her to Virginia, 
To help to propagate the English nation— 
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1621 or thereabouts. He further urges that the name Shattillion 
may have been suggested by the appearance in 1621 of a history 
of the noble house of Chastillon-sur-Marne, and thinks this implies 
an actual date of original composition, instead of mere revision, 
in 1621. I prefer to think that either the name was borrowed for 
a revision of 1621, after the appearance of the ‘‘ Histoire généalo- 
gique’’ or that we have to deal with a case of mere coincidence. 
The reference to Virginia seems certainly to imply a date of about 
1621; but I doubt if it can be Fl’s., who was then writing for the 
King’s men; and, if the King’s had produced the play in 1621, 
why would they have licensed it in 1625-6? The production of 
1621 could not, I take it, have been by King’s, and any revisory 
work done for it could not have been by Fl. I can only suppose 
that a revision was made at that time for the Queen of Bohemia’s 
company, but that the work was so slight as to leave but little trace. 
What Professor Maxwell’s article definitely shows is that, as I 
have always maintained, in opposition to the general opinion, the 
play dates back to well before the close of F1l’s. career. 


Philaster (p. 205)—Mr. Wells explains that in describing F1’s. 
share as negligible he meant in importance. In extent he looks 
upon it as ‘‘fairly large.”’’ 


Scornful Lady (p. 214)—When I say, ‘‘As Gayley points out, 
Savile in I appears not only to be honest, but ‘to be designed with 
a view to a leading part in the complication; in II 2 Fletcher re- 
duces him to drunkenness and servility,’’’ I seem to imply that 
I agree with him; but I do not. I think he has missed the humor 
of having the righteous Savil reduced to a state of drunkenness— 
not, after all, of his own volition. On line 10 of the same page I 
might have alluded to Welford’s reference to ‘‘gentlewomen”’ in 
his tenth speech in II 1. If there was some earlier reference to 
“‘these gentlewomen,’’ it has been dropped out. 


Barnavelt (p. 221)—I am in error in saying there is no doubt 
about Tooley, the uncertainty concerning whom I have indicated 
by a query on the first line of the page. Professor T. W. Baldwin, 
in ‘‘The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Com- 
pany,’’ since published, argues in favor of the ‘‘nich’’ (not 
‘“‘Nick’’) of the Manuscript being either Nicholas Underhill or 
Richard Sharpe, suggesting that the alleged ‘‘nich’’ may be a 
misreading of ‘‘rich,’’ for ‘‘Richard.’’ It is against the Under- 
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hill suggestion that that player is not known to have belonged to 
the company till December 1624. 


Very Woman (p. 252)—The style of the FI. part is early, prob- 
ably a little later than Henry VIII. There are many characteristic 
expressions of Massinger’s in I 1, such as ‘‘I am prevented,’’ ‘‘ever 
provided,’’ ‘‘though my modesty be called in question for it.’’ 


Coxrcomb (p. 266)—As the genuineness of the Revels accounts 
for 1636 and 1637 are in question, the references here, on p. 268, 
and on p. 509 to a Court performance in 1636 are affected. If 
one is to hold with Dr. Tannenbaum that these records are not 
genuine, the Massinger work may be supposed to have been done 
in the revision of 1621-2. 


Thierry (p. 277)—Mr. Wells now thinks Field ‘‘the most likely 
claimant for the non-Fletcher-Massinger seenes.’’ Mr. Sykes holds 
that B. is not present, arguing that the frequent omission of the 
relative in the part tentatively ascribed to him is contrary to his 
habit, as also to the habit of both Fl. and Massinger. Hence, where 
he finds a number of abrupt omissions of this kind (as in scenes 
of The Bloody Brother), he infers the presence of an author other 
than B., Fl., or M. That is sound reasoning. 


Double Falsehood (p. 300)—By a stupid piece of carelessness, I 
neglected to mention Professor Walter Graham’s excellent edition 
of the play. 


Double titles (p. 304)—Mr. W. J. Lawrence (The Criterion, 
1928) has shown that my view on the subject needs modification. 
It seems to apply to the B. and FI. plays, but certainly not to the 
plays of Jonson, and perhaps not to those of some other dramatists. 


Henry VIII (pp. 309-13)—So slight are the ‘‘minute quantities’’ 
in which I seem to see Massinger that I scarcely feel justified in 
regarding him as a participant. I doubt too if I am warranted 
in saying that the parallels adduced by Mr. Sykes in one brief 
passage in I 2 offer any real confirmation of M’s. presence. I 
thought M. had inserted something between two sets of lines by 
S.; but the tone of the intervening passage is Shaksperean, save 
for the close— 

If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mock’d or carp’d at, 


We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State-statues only— 
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which alone bears a resemblance to the style of M.; and, as it is 
difficult to see any reason for such an insertion, that passage, like 
the rest, may be given to S. In fact, there is nothing sufficiently 
Massingerian in I 2 to warrant giving any portion of it to the sup- 
posed reviser, unless he is clearly to be seen elsewhere. Not one 
of the lines is impossibly S’s., and, as they occur in a Shaksperean 
scene, I should not have been so ready to accept a theory of in- 
sertion by another writer. I cannot even accept as M’s. the phrase 
‘“‘T am a suitor,’’ to which Mr. Sykes attaches so much importance, 
though to me it seems entirely without significance. It is to be 
found in S’s. III 1 of The Two Noble Kinsmen, and also, though 
not always in the first person, in at least four plays of the regular 
S. eanon, three of them being plays of which S’s. sole authorship 
is generally admitted. Similarly the signs of M. in II 1 are so 
slight that it would be wiser to ignore them; but on the other hand 
there may perhaps be a little more of him in II 2 than I have 
allowed for. On the whole, though I hold it to be quite likely 
that M. touched up the play for its revival after the rebuilding 
of the Globe, I am by no means certain that he did so; and I am 
convineed that, in any ease, the revisory work was exceedingly 
small. The lines quoted on p. 312, though they bear more of the 
marks of Fl. than of any other, are probably S’s.; at least, they 
occur in the midst of work that is assuredly his. Despite slight 
indications of Fl. in IV 1, I am doubtful of his presence in that 
scene, and feel I should have entered it in the table on p. 520 as 
‘“‘TFI.,] S.’’ There are really only three scenes in V, the scene 
in the council-chamber being one with the scene where Cranmer 
waits without, and no new scene beginning with the christening 
procession. The total number of scenes is therefore not 17 (pp. 
514-22), but 15. (P. 313)—The rhyme ‘“‘see-story’’ in the pro- 
logue has an imperfect analogue in the rhyme ‘‘glory-memory”’ 
in B’s. masque in The Maid’s Tragedy. 

Airs of superiority in scholarship (p. 10)—As I approach con- 
sideration of Julius Cwsar, I am reminded that I had anticipated 
that the chief objection taken to the views I put forward would 
have reference to that play and Double Falsehood. I expected 
this because of the ultra-conservative attitude of scholarship wher- 
ever Shakspere is concerned or supposed to be concerned. I have 
however been agreeably surprised at the readiness to recognise 
the strength of the argument in the case of Double Falsehood. 
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The only critic to sneer at my view has been Sir Edmund Chambers 
in ‘‘The Year’s Work’’; and it is perfectly obvious that he is less 
intent on airing an honest disagreement than on marking his dis- 
approval of my unfavorable comment upon his attitude towards 
scholars not in his immediate circle. What I said of him, referring 
to no criticism of work of my own (for I had no personal cause 
for complaint), but to his sneers at Fleay, was this: ‘‘For one 
whom it is possible to class rather as an antiquarian than as a 
scholar .... thus to assume superiority over an investigator who 
possessed the perceptive faculty which Chambers so conspicuously 
lacks is amusing, but is also irritating. Fleay was often rash; but 
he had the courage of his convictions, and the courage to alter 
them when he became convinced of their falsity. Sir Edmund 
Chambers has never shown such courage. . . . He never ventures to 
dissent from the view of the majority. Other historians have acted 
similarly without arousing resentment: what causes resentment 
in the case of Chambers is that, blindly accepting the views of the 
majority, he permits himself the luxury of a sneer as regards any 
other views. . . . Sir Edmund Chambers’ attitude in regard to 
questions of authorship in Elizabethan drama is near akin to the 
conventional idea of morality—that anything is right if only a 
sufficient number of people hold to it.’’ The justice of this criticism 
Sir Edmund makes clear by referring to my view as to Double 
Falsehood in the same sneering tone to which I took exception 
when applied to others. He does not attempt to answer my argu- 
ment, but only smiles his smile of superiority and states the case 
with an air of frankness that conceals (to put upon his words 
the most generous interpretation) a total inability to comprehend 
the bearing of the evidence he cites. He seems to think it in the 
highest degree amusing to discover Shaksperean lines in a play 
which, though published as Shakspere’s, ‘‘Theobald had produced 
as adapted by himself.’’ He assumes, in fact, that Th. must have 
lied, and that his claim is a proof that S. was not concerned. Can 
muddleheadedness go further? If this be an example of Sir Ed- 
mund Chambers’ ability to weigh evidence, it is no wonder that 
his only argumentative weapon is the sneer. 


Julius Caesar (p. 324)—The passage quoted by me as proof of 
B’s. presence is, I readily admit, scarcely sufficient for the purpose. 
My position was made clearer in a letter which appeared in the 
Times Literary Supplement, Feb. 23, 1928, than it is in the book. 
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I there said, ‘‘Besides S. there is at least one early writer present. 
I am inclined to consider that writer Marlowe, but I do not feel 
any certainty. In Act IV I find a passage that seems to me dis- 
tinctly Beaumontesque in both style and tone, and, accepting that, 
I think there is a certain amount more that may be attributed to 
that writer; but everything hangs upon the one passage... . If 
that be sufficient on which to base an estimate, then we have B. 
present. If it be not (and I am not sure that it is), then B’s. 
presence is a matter of doubt.’’ Professor Baldwin Maxwell (Mod. 
Phil., Feb. 1929) urges (a) that no reviser was likely to make so 
little revision, (b) that S. in Cymbeline showed equally touching 
simplicity, and (c) that there is no instance of B. alone ever re- 
vising an earlier play, his greater independence enabling him to 
escape the more tedious tasks demanded of the hack writers and 
the company poets. These are sound arguments. (P. 320)—Pro- 
fessor T. M. Parrott (Mod. Lang. Notes, Feb. 1929) says much to 
discount Wells’ views as to the presence of Ml.; but he makes no 
reference to what is by far the strongest of that critic’s argu- 
ments, the repetition in The Massacre at Paris of a phrase from 
Julius Cesar, ‘‘Casar shall go forth.’’ (The word ‘‘yet,’’ by the 
way, is not part of the repetition.) As Wells says, that must be 
original to a Cesar play rather than to a Guise one. It is also a 
weakness in Parrott’s argument that he makes no mention of the 
passage in Orlando quoted on p. 321, and that he does not see the 
point in Greene’s making the Macrobius story apply to Ml. His 
arguments, in fact, seem stronger at first blush than they do on 
mature consideration. 


Two Noble Kinsmen (p. 338)—Jonson also uses ‘‘yea’’ fairly 
frequently in the sense of ‘‘moreover.’’ (P. 346)—In The Night- 
walker, III 6, Fl. uses ‘‘two twinn’d cherries.’’ 

Field (p. 348)—Miss Florence Brinkley, in her monograph on 
Nathan Field, 1928, awards him the Induction and the first two 
of the Four Plays in One, IV of The Honest Man’s Fortune, the 
first and last acts of The Knight of Malta, and III and IV of The 
Queen of Corinth, these findings being all confirmatory of mine. 
She does not, however, see Fd. in Cupid’s Revenge or The Faith- 
ful Friends. 


Faithful Friends (p. 362)—I had intended the facsimile lines 
to appear on this page only in the transcribed form in which Dr. 
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Tannenbaum had given them to me, the facsimile appearing on 
a separate sheet. The transcription is as follows: 


Snip: turne garment taylor to! and bee not bard 

Ile marry and beetake2 mee to my yarde 

And if my trade then prove not worth a dodkin 

Curse, curse 0 women both my yarde and bodkin. 
(P. 533)—Professor Charles Sisson and Dr. W. W. Greg have 
since stoutly denied the identity of the handwriting with that of 
Massinger. Dr. Greg gives reasons for his belief in The Library, 
Sept. 1928. (P. 364)—Mr. Lloyd writes: ‘‘I made a list of 
Field’s words some years ago (including Faithful Friends for 
comparison). Besides those you mention there are ‘impudent 
transgressor’ (IV 4), ‘goodness sparkles in his actions’ (IV 2), 
‘to invect’ (III 3), ‘fumbling’ (III 1), and, particularly, ‘credit 
me’ (I 3).’’ He adds that he feels certain I am ‘‘right in ascrib- 
ing much of the piece to Fd’s. hand in revision.’’ He also points 
out that ‘‘sanguivolent’’ is a misprint for ‘‘sanguinolent.’’ 


Queen of Corinth (p. 398)—Mr. Lloyd agrees with me in the 
attribution of III and IV to Field. A note of mine on this play 
appeared in Mod. Lang. Notes, 2/28, in criticism of one by Mr. 


F. L. Fenton. 


Birth of Merlin (p. 413)—Mr. Lloyd points out that ‘‘great 
devil’’ oceurs in Trial of Chivalry, The Two Merry Milkmaids, 
and Dekker’s The Devil is in it. 


Love’s Cure (p. 428)—Mr. Wells writes: ‘‘I have read the 
play again since reading your notes upon it, and I am now tolerably 
sure that the work is a Massinger and Field play, divided as fol- 
lows: I 1, M; 2, Fl and M; 3, M; II and III, Fd; IV, M; V 1 
and 2, M; 3, Fd. The play has been revised by Fl. There are 
fairly obvious traces of him in II 2 and III 2; and I think the 
prose speeches in I 2 are by him. In the last scene of the play 
‘now-a-days’ oceurs twice. Did you know that this was a favorite 
word of Fd’s.? It occurs, I think, three times in his two Triumphs. 
‘Long-divided streams’ is also one of his cherished phrases.’’ This 
division does not differ markedly from his previous one. His view 
utterly ignores the evidence for an early date; and the idea of FI. 


1‘‘to’’ displaces ‘‘then,’’1 
2‘‘and beetake’’ is substituted for ‘‘too and take.’’ 
3 ‘*Curse,’’ takes the place of ‘‘then.’’ 
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being the reviser does not appeal to me; nor does the argument 
from the use of ‘‘now-a-days.’’ It could be more definitely de- 
elared to be a word of Fd’s. if it occurred in his acknowledged 
plays; but even then I should not be inclined to attach very great 
importance to it. (P. 508)—To judge by the naming of the play 
in the play-list of 1641, it was probably produced in its latest 
version as ‘‘The Martial Maid.’’ This may have been a return to 
the original title; or I may be in error in supposing that the pro- 
duction of 1605 was not called ‘‘Love’s Cure.’’ (P. 422)—The 
‘‘six words’’ passages mentioned are paralleled in M’s New Way to 
pay Old Debts, V 1, where we have ‘‘Change six words in private.’’ 
Attention may also be directed to I 1 of A Very Woman, where 
M has 


To run the wild-goose chase 
Six syllables farther. 


Sh. also has 
You would not trouble me above six words 


in Hyde Park, II, 2. 

Love’s Pilgrimage (pp. 434, 509)—Dr. Tannenbaum, in his work 
on the Revels accounts, has raised doubts about the genuineness 
of the entries for 1636 and 1637. This affects the references here 
to a Court performance of Love’s Pilgrimage in Dee. 1636. (P. 
435)—My statement as to the certainty of B’s. presence should 
be modified to read that I would feel certain of his presence were 
it not for the resemblance of Field’s work to his. I am not satisfied 
with my allotment of this play, especially regarding V. Scene 2 is 
probably B’s., despite some slight resemblances to M; but V 3 is 
more like M. than any other, yet not sufficiently clearly his to be 
definitely awarded to him. Scenes 4 and 6b may be B’s.; but 6a 
may possibly be M’s.; and the final duologue in V 1 is like his 
work. Most of IV 2 seems to be in prose, though not so printed; 
but whose prose is it? It does not look like that of any of the 
probable authors; but I do not care to drag in another author for 
this: short scene. Wells tells me that he finds J. in other parts of 
the play than those duplicated in The New Inn, and that he be- 
lieves J. ‘‘supplied identical matter to both plays.’’ That does 
not seem likely. 


Wit at several Weapons (pp. 455, 485)—Mr. Bertram Lloyd 
now definitely gives Rowley most of II and part of V. He directs 
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attention to the use of ‘‘bird’’ as a term of endearment in A Match 
at Midnight, II, and declares that there are ‘‘a few other trifling 
voeabularie parallels’’ with that play in II and V of this. He fur- 
ther says, ‘‘ The verse style sometimes, the numerous wretched puns, 
and much of the vocabulary in the non-Middleton portions con- 
stantly recall his work; also the Latin tags to which he was so 
addicted. This applies specially to Act II. In Act V much is 
unlike Rowley (though I should think he had at least a main 
finger in it); and the dreary Pompey patter doesn’t look like his 
writing.’’ In regard to II he points out that the filthy figure in 
‘**T took thee down a little way to enforce a vomit from my of- 
fended stomach’’ recurs in Rowley’s All’s Lost by Lust, II 6; that 
the Clown’s ‘‘Hum, hum, hum, hum,”’ when he is reluctant to de- 
part, recalls Maid in the Mill, V, and more particularly the Clown 
in Birth of Merlin; that the uncommon ‘‘I’d be loath,’’ which 
occurs five lines from the close of II, is used thus by Rowley in 
The Changeling ; and that ‘‘tantalisme’’ and ‘‘uney’d’’ are Rowley- 
ish, and other phrases are characteristically his. In V 1 he draws 
attention to ‘‘So much interest of love I assure in him,’’ this un- 
common use of ‘‘assure’’ occurring more than once in Rowley’s 
part of A Cure for a Cuckold. The puns here are, he says, con- 


temptible enough for Rowley, and the exclamations and ejaculations 
are his. Mr. Lloyd has certainly strengthened the case for Rowley. 


Bloody Brother (p. 460)—Mr. William Wells (Notes and Queries, 
Jan. 7, 1928, and a letter to me of a later date) argues that this 
play is the work of Chapman, FI., Massinger, and Jonson, prob- 
ably originally by Ch. in or about 1607, revised by the other three 
about 1615, and later revamped by Fl. His division is practically 
identical with mine, the novelty of his position being that he names 
the fourth author. He makes out so excellent a case for Ch. that 
he may be said to have solved this problem. I considered FI., M., 
J., and another as certain, and an early writer as doubtful. I 
now remove The Bloody Brother out of the catalogue of doubtful 
plays. The recognition of Ch. here adds one to the number of 
dramatists whose work is found in the collection (p. 513). 


Fair Maid (p. 466)—Mr. F. L. Lucas, in his edition of Webster, 
points out that Gainsford, referred to in IV 2, line 81, died Sept. 
4, 1624, and that in V 2 (1. 27) there is an allusion to a date sub- 
sequent to March 27, 1625. These facts add to the probability 
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of W’s. work being done for the 1625-6 production. Mr. Bertram 
Lloyd has since shown, in a letter to the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, a reference to an event of 1618 in the W. part. There is 
a variety of date-allusions ranging from about 1605 to 1625. There 
may have been a revision prior to its licensing by the King’s men 
as well as one at that time. (P. 485)—WMr. Lloyd now gives III 
wholly to Ford, regarding it as late work. 

Value of inclusion in a collection (p. 468)—Mr. H. Dugdale 
Sykes, in a letter, endeavors to support his ignoring of the value 
of arguments derived from the presence of plays in the folio by 
asking ‘‘ What about The Coronation?’’ That is easily answered. 
The play was not in the first folio. It was gathered into the second 
(which, as dating from 1679, is of no authority), because it had 
been published in quarto as Fl’s. It was therefore included in 
good faith, though wrongly; but its inclusion there affects in no 
way the argument as to the value of inclusion in the first folio. 


Laws of Candy (p. 478)—Mr. Lloyd has found ‘‘all what’’ also 
in Mayne and in Timon of Athens, IV 2, and has listed ‘‘some 14 
or 15 occurrences of it in Ford’s works.’’ (P. 480)—‘‘The stream 
of your affections’’ is described by the same scholar as ‘‘quite a 
common phrase—too common to be used for a parallel.’’ He has 
noted it frequently in plays of about 1620, in Ford, in Shirley, 
and in A. Wilson’s The Swisser, and also ‘‘stream of jealousy’’ 
in Dekker. He concludes: ‘‘As you remark, such phrases are 
dangerous grounds unless they are quite characteristic of the 
writer.’’ I should go further, and say, ‘‘unless they are peculiar 
to the writer.”’ 


Night-walker (p. 491)—My apportionment of this play has got 
misplaced to the bottom of the page, instead of appearing at the 
top. Mr. Dugdale Sykes considers I have ‘‘much underrated Shir- 
ley’s share in it.’’ He divides it thus: 


Fl—II 1-2, IV 3 
Sh—III 3-6, IV 2, 4-6, 


the rest showing the hands of both, though I 4-8 is ‘‘chiefly F1’s.’’ 
He points out that the abbreviations ‘‘wo’not’’ and ‘‘sha’not’’ in 
I 1 (and also throughout) are frequently employed by Sh., and 
that a passage in Lurcher’s speech in the same scene, 
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She is turn’d 

By this some farmer’s dairymaid. I may meet her 

Riding from market one day ’twixt her dorsers. 

If I do, by this hand I wo’not spare 

Her butter pence, 
is pretty closely paralleled in The Ball, IV 1. (Another parallel 
proffered by my correspondent seems to me of no force.) He also 
directs attention to ‘‘proneness’’ in I 2, considering it a Sh. word. 
The letter embodying this view led to my going through the play 
once more, fully prepared to believe that I had done Sh. less than 
justice ; but the changes I feel inclined to make as a result are very 
slight. The bulk of the play strikes me as markedly Fletcherian 
in both style and habit of thought; and these seem to me to be the 
determining factors. Parallels of image and of phrase make no 
appeal to me as proof of identity of authorship, where there is a 
marked dissimilarity of manner of expression and of verse-struc- 
ture. I went through the play without consulting either Mr. 
Sykes’ findings or my own, and came to the conclusion that Sh’s. 
contribution was not very material, though I am quite ready to 
believe that he exercised freely a revisory hand in petty details 
and perhaps wrote out the play afresh, making verbal and con- 
tractional alterations. Mr. Sykes seems to me right in regarding 
IV 6 as his, and his too is V 2 as far as Algripe’s entry, and in 
III 4 the 5th, 6th, and 7th speeches are, with the exception of the 
last line, an insertion by him, which may or may not have taken 
the place of Fl. matter. He is to be seen with Fl. in I 1, IV 2 and 
5, V la (to Toby’s entry) and 2b (to Wildbrain’s entry), the re- 
mainder of the play seeming to me to be practically wholly Fl’s. 
(P. 517)—Five scenes should be credited to Act II, making the 
total 27, the final duologue of what is given as II 1 constituting 
a separate scene. It may be noted that there is no sequel to the 
event that ends the following scene. A scene giving the outcome 
may have been dropped out in revision. 


The Widow (p. 495)—’’Le’ me see’’ occurs twice in Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Far, III and V. ‘‘Le’ me’’ is also to be found 
twice in The Alchemist, I and IV, and once in the 1600 edition of 
Every Man out of his Humour. This may seem to add point to 
the declared presence of J. in The Widow; but Mr. Lloyd points 
out to me that the phrase ‘‘Le’ me see’’ occurs also in Wit at sev- 
eral Weapons, IV 1, where it may be Md’s. 

B’s. share (p. 513)—Mr. Dugdale Sykes (Review of Eng. Studies, 
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Oct. ’28) objects that I have credited too much to B., inasmuch 
as Cokain says in one of his ‘‘Small Poems’’ that almost all the 
plays of the first folio were ‘‘after the death of Beaumont writ,”’ 
whereas I have attributed about one half of them to B’s. lifetime. 
The point is well taken, and may have something to it; but I would 
urge against it that (1) Cokain is admittedly speaking only at 
second-hand: he has only been told so much; (2) even had he 
been speaking of his own knowledge, such a statement must not 
be accorded too much weight: writing some quarter of a century 
after Fl’s. death, was either his memory or his informant’s likely 
to be accurate? was he not speaking more or less at random? was 
even ‘‘Fletcher’s chief bosom-friend,’’ who was his authority, in 
a position to say when the plays had been written? (3) by accept- 
ing Cokain’s evidence at its face value, Mr. Sykes commits himself 
to the theory (which Mr. Boas, in The Year’s Studies, so easily 
accepts) that B. and FI. wrote very little together, and that Fl’s. 
productivity increased enormously after B’s. death. Had that 
been the case, Fl’s. reputation would, in all likelihood, have over- 
shadowed B’s. If my allocation of the plays be correct, B’s. share 
of the joint reputation of the two men is remarkable; if Mr. Sykes’ 
be the correct one, it is nothing less than astounding. F'’s. ‘‘chief 
bosom-friend,’’ whose statements Cokain claims to have been voie- 
ing, was probably more interested in enhancing the glory of his 
friend than in adhering closely to facts, about which his knowl- 
edge was possibly very limited. 

Candidates for consideration (p. 125)—If it may be assumed 
that Henry Shirley was a professional writer for the stage, his 
name must be added to the list of those whose manner of writing 
the student needs to know. Mr. G. E. Bentley, writing in the Times 
Lit. Suppt., Dee. 6, 1928 and at a later date, showed that the 
King’s men had early in 1628 played a piece called ‘‘The Dumb 
Bawd of Venice.’’ As Dr. W. W. Greg pointed out, this must 
be Henry Shirley’s play, The Dumb Bawd. As he was a writer 
for the King’s men in 1628 and for Quceen’s at some date prior to 
1638, this dramatist’s name should be included with his name- 
sake’s in both paragraphs of p. 125. 

The following misprints may also be amended: 


Index to illustrations—The frontispiece should be described as ‘‘From 
‘The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher,’ with an introduction by 
George Darley, 1839.’’ 

205, 1. 3—‘‘Galateas, laughter’’ should be ‘‘Galatea’s laughter.’’ 
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206, 1. 3—‘‘his’’ should be ‘‘ Fletcher’s.’’ 

266, 1. 6—‘‘Reed’’ should be ‘‘ Reade.’’ 

305, 6th last, 1—‘‘case’’ should be ‘‘cause.’’ 
332—Rolfe’s name appears in mistake for Boyle’s. 
333—‘‘ Thayer’s’’ is misprinted ‘‘ Thaler’s.’’ 

346, 1. 9—Should run on from 1. 8. 

539, 1st col., 4th last 1—‘‘534’’ should be ‘‘536.’’ 
540, Ist col., 4th last 1—‘‘534’’ should be ‘536.’ 
546, 1st col., 1. 18—should read ‘‘ Dates, 175-6.’’ 
553, 1st col., 1. 13—should read ‘‘171, 444-445.’’ 





DIE URFORM DES EINGANGS IN DER 
ATTISCHEN TRAGODIE 


VON Dr. WALTER NESTLE 
Wangen im Allgau 


Vorbemerkung: Der vorliegende Aufsatz behandelt zusammenfassend und 
auf einen Gesichtspunkt beschrankt eine Teilfrage meiner Arbeit iiber die 
Struktur des Eingangs in der attischen Tragédie. Darin habe ich versucht, das 
Problem der Form der Tragédie an einem unter besonderen Voraussetzungen 
stehenden Teil des Ganzen in Angriff zu nehmen. Die Arbeit wird voraussicht- 
lich noch im Laufe dieses Jahres als zehntes Heft der Tiibinger Beitrage zur 
Altertumswissenschaft ercheinen (Verlag W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart). 

Nach der allgemeinen Anschauung begann die Alteste Tragédie 
mit der Parodos. Wahrend der Chor allein in die Orchestra einzog, 
wurde vom Chorfiihrer ein anapastisches System im Sprechgesang 
vorgetragen, dem das Lied folgte. Dann erst trat der Schauspieler 
auf. Spater stellte dann Phrynichus—wahrscheinlich zuerst in den 
Phénissen—den iambischen ‘‘Monolog’’ eines Schauspielers an den 
Anfang—des sogenannten xodowxov xootatixdv—der die Biihne 
vor der Parodos wieder verlassen musste. Daraus entwickelte sich 
allmihlich das umfangreiche péO0¢ 100 tov xagddov, wie Aristoteles 
Poet. 1452 b den ‘‘xodhoyos’” definiert. 

Betrachtet man jedoch die drei altesten uns bekannten Eingange, 
so fallt auf, dass unter ihnen nur der Jiingste, der der Perser (472), 
die bisher als alteste angenommene Gestalt zeigt. Zwar beginnen 
auch die Hiketiden mit einem anapastischen System des Chor- 
fiihrers vor dem Lied. Aber merkwiirdiger Weise steht neben dem 
Chor schweigend ein Schauspieler, Danaus, der Vater und eigent- 
liche Fiihrer der Madchen: als BovAagyos xai otaciagyos wird 
er 12 ff. bezeichnet. Endlich ist darauf hinzuweisen, dass wir keinen 
Anhaltspunkt dafiir haben, dass Phrynichus wirklich der ‘‘ Erfin- 
der’’ des iambischen Prologs ist, geschweige denn, dass er in den 
Phénissen diese Neuerung wagte. 


I 


Wir beginen damit, Zweck und Form der anapistischen Systeme 
von Hiketiden und Persern festzustellen. Da ist ohne weiteres 


1Darunter verstand das V. Jahrhundert die ‘‘Vorrede’’ des Schauspielers, 
23 
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deutlich, dass sie zunichst fiir den Zuschauer die Handlung ex- 
ponieren. Die Vorgeschichte wird ausfiihrlich erzahlt, der Chor 
vorgestellt (Hiketiden 2, 12; Perser 1, hier unter Verwendung des 
spater fiir den Anfang stereotypen 65¢), der Ort bezeichnet (Hike- 
tiden 16, Perser 3, 15, genauer 140). Aber dariiber hinaus ist in 
ihnen der Chor als leidende und handelnde Person gestaltet. Die 
Hiketiden erédffnet wirkungsvoll ein Gebet an Zeus, ein zweites 
leidenschaftlicheres folgt 24, das in der wilden Verwiinschung der 
verfolgen den Aigyptasséhne ausklingt. Sie sind geboren aus 
der Not und Ungewissheit der Stunde, in der sie den argivischen 
Boden betreten: die Landung geht unmittelbar voran. Diese 
‘‘mimetischen’’ Elemente der Anapaste sind also nichts anderes 
als die dramatische Form einer bestimmten von der Handlung 
veforderten Situation. Den Gebeten der Hiketiden entspricht in 
den Persern die Angst und Sorge der stellvertretenden Regierung 
des Reichs iiber das Schicksasl des Kénigs und des Heeres. Aber 
die prunkvolle, breitausmalende Schilderung des Heeres mit ihrem 
fremdartigen Kolorit geht weit tiber das hinaus, was eine blosse 
Exposition erfordert. Vielmehr sollte der Glanz der grossen Armee 
eindrucksvoll vor Augen gefiihrt werden und zwar als Gegenstiick 
zum Botenbericht und zum Auftreten des Xerxes selbst. Das ist 
besonders einleuchtend, wenn man beriicksichtigt, dass Phrynichos 
seinen Eunuchen die Niederlage gleich zu Anfang hatte erzahlen 
lassen (Hypoth. Pers.). Das Anklingen von Perser 1 an den An- 
fang der Phonissen sollte wohl den Zuschauer auf diese fiir die 
dramatische Oekonomie wichtige Aenderung aufmerksam machen. 

Wahrend also in den Anapasten der Hiketiden eine von der 
Handlung geforderte Situation gestaltet ist, enthalten die der Per- 
ser zwar ebenfalls einen fiir das Ganze der Handlung notwendigen 
Bestandteil, jedoch nur in der Form der Erzahlung. Aber das 
war hier dureh den Stoff bedingt. 

Es ist nun sehr bezeichnend, dass die aus der Situation und der 
Maske des Chors erwachsenen dramatischen Formen des Gebetes 
und der Aeusserungen von Angst und Sorge abgelést werden durch 
reine Erzahlung und zwar vorwiegend da, wo der Expositionsstoff 


die urspriinglich allein vor dem Lied stand: Aristophones Frésche 1120: 1d 
ME@tov tis teaywdias wégos (vergl. ferner 1177-1246). Aristoteles hat diese 
Definition mit Riicksicht auf die Erweiterung bezw. Ersetzung durch Dialog 
und Monodie abgeandert, ohne damit durchzudringen. Rhet. III, 14 und 
Poet. 1415 a gebraucht er das Wort im alten Sinn und so fast durchweg die 
alexandrinischen Philologen in den Scholien. 
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gegeben wird. Zwar soll wohl die Erzihlung Perser 16 ff. durch 
die Sorge psychologisch begriindet werden, aber hier wie Hiketiden 
2ff. bleibt es statt der Unterordnung des Epischen unter das 
Seelische beim Nacheinander gemass dem Wesen archaischer Kunst. 
Die Erzahlung aber—und das muss mit allem Nachdruck betont 
werden—steht ausserhalb der dramatischen Form und durchbricht 
die Illusion, da sie sich nicht an einen Zuhoérer auf der Biihne, son- 
dern an den realen Zuschauer wendet, besonders deutlich mit dem 
hinweisenden 6$e Perser 1. 

Bis zu einem gewissen Grad vergleichbar sind diesen Systemen 
die anapastischen Prooimien der Lieder im Innern des Dramas, 
welche einen doppelten Inhalt haben: nimlich die Aufforderung 
des Chorfiihrers zum Singen (xgoxjnovyya) und dann eine Angabe 
bzw. Disposition des im Lied zu behandelnden Themas. Diese 
stoffliche Besprechung besteht auch zwischen den Motiven der 
Anapiaste und des Liedes in der Parodos: sie sind éx magadAniov 
gebaut.2, Von den Prooimien unterscheidet sie jedoch das Fehlen 
des die Illusion durehbrechenden xooxjovypa des Chorfiihrers und 
die betrichtliche Erweiterung des Stoffes. 


II 


Nun fallt auf, dass Aeschylus in den Persern die von Phryni- 
chus verwandte Eingangsform offenbar bewusst ablehnt und zwar 
bei der Behandlung des gleichen Stoffes. Der wortliche Anklang 
von Perser 1 an Phénissen 1 fordert auch in dieser Bezichung 
absichtlich zum Vergleich heraus. Ehe wir jedoch nach den 
Griinden fragen, die Aeschylus dazu bestimmten, miissen wir ver- 
suchen, uns ein Bild von dem Eingang der Ph6nissen zu machen. 
In iambischen Trimetern wurde von der Niederlage des Xerxes 
berichtet, wie in den Persern vom Auszug des Heeres. Sie wurden 
gesprochen von einem Eunuchen, also einer unheroischen Gestalt. 
Dass er vor Erscheinen des Chors die Biihne verliess, diirfen wir 
mit Sicherheit annehmen. Er war also ein sogenanntes xodowz0v 
mootatixév. Nun hat Leo? und neuestens wieder Schadewaldt* in 
der ‘oijoi¢ des Eunuchen ein Selbstgesprich vermutet. Das ist 
nun wenig wahrscheinlich. Mit der Rede eines solechen xodowzov 


2 Der Einzelnachweis bei W. Kranz, De forma stasimi, Berlin, 1910. Seite 
54 ff., 61 ff. 

8 Friedrich Leo, ‘‘Der Monolog im Drama,’’ Abhdl. d. Géttinger Ges. der 
Wissenschaften, Neue Folge, X, 1908. 
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mootatixdv beginnen auch noch Agamemnon und Eumeniden, fer- 
ner viele Stiicke des Euripides (Hekabe, Hippolytos, Ion, mit 
anschliessendem Dialog Alkestis, Medea, Troerinnen, Elektra; auf 
die Umbildungen im Einzelnen kann ich hier nicht eingehen). 
Aber auch die von Helden des Stiickes gesprochenen Prologreden 
unterscheiden sich ihrer Art nach nicht von denen der xQd0wxa 
mootatixd. Alle enthalten mehr oder weniger vollstandig die Ex- 
position des Stiickes,t und zwar in der Form der Erzahlung. In 
der alteren Zeit versucht zwar Euripides, diese einigermassen zu 
verkleiden: die Reden sind an dramatische Situationen gebunden 
(Telephos, Oineus, Philoktet, Dramen mit Schutzflehenden) oder 
hangen doch mit einer solehen zusammen (Alkestis, Medea), Gebete 
leiten sie ein (Oineus, Telephos, Hiketiden), Pathos und Ethos 
erfiillen besonders Anfang und Schluss der Darstellung (Alkestis, 
Medea, Stheneboia, Philoktet, Hekabe, Hippolytos). Aber die 
Erzahlung iiberwiegt doch iiberall und in der Spatzeit werden 
die Prologreden unter Durchbrechung der Illusion ganz bewusst 
als an den Zuschauer gerichtete Erzahlung stilisiert. Der xgodoyi- 
Ewv weist auf gleichzeitig anwesende Personen mit 6d¢ hin (z.B. 
Herakliden 11, 24; Herakles 9; Troerinnen 36); er berichtet ohne 
Gewahr ‘‘ws> éyovow’’ (Herakles 26, Helena 18, 21, Orestes 5, 
Phonissen 9 u. a.). Besonders charakteristisch ist in dieser Bezie- 
hung der Eingang der weisen Melanippe: GAA’ dvowotéos Adyos 
Svoud te tovpov xia’ SdEvxeo HoEduHv: xadotor Mehavinany pe 
(ahnlich Phénissen 43, Orestes 14, 16, 27). Die Lange der Reben 
nimmt immer mehr zu, da jede Hemmung dramatischer Art fiir 
das Erzahlen wegfallt: Die Prologrede der Alkestis hat 27, die des 
Orestes 70 Verse. Es ist wichtig, dass der Euripideischen Prolo- 
grede die Form der Erzahlung stets zu Grunde liegt. Das tritt 
in der Spatzeit nur deutlicher hervor, in der es Euripides besonders 
liebte, an altere Formen der Tragédie anzukniipfen.® 

Zum gleichen Ergebnis fiihrt auch die Untersuchung der Pro- 
logreden des Agamemnon und der Eumeniden. Die Rede des 
Wachters ist kein ‘‘naives Selbstgesprich’’ wie Schadewaldt a.a.O. 
Seite 7 gemeint hat, sondern eine objektive Beschreibung seiner 


4W. Schadewaldt, ‘‘Monolog und Selbstgespriich,’’ Neue Phil. Unters. 
herausgegeben von W. Jager, 1926. 
5 Von Armin, De prologgorum Eurip. arte et interpolatione, 1882. 


6 Den altertiimlichen Charakter der Euripideischen Prologreden betont auch 
R. C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama, 3. ed. 1926, Seite 299 ff. 
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ausseren Lage und seines seelischen Zustandes. Er erzahlt nur, 
dass er die Gotter anrufe, gegen den Schlaf kimpfe, sich die Zeit 
mit Singen und Pfeifen vertreibe ete., aber dargestellt wird das 
nicht (im Gegensatz zur Monodie im Eingang des Ion). Dafiir ist 
besonders charakteristisch der Anfang, den Schadewaldt als 
‘‘neue Umbiegung’’ des alten Gebetsmotivs bezeichnet. Was soll 
das fiir eine Umbiegung sein, welche an die Stelle des dramatischen 
Anrufs die Erzahlung davon setzt? Vielmehr miissen wir fragen, 
warum Aeschylus die dramatische Gebetsform im Gegensatz zu 
Choephoren 1, Septem 69 hier nicht angewandt hat. Sie ist bei 
ihm, wie Schadewaldt richtig gesehen hat, der Ausdruck des Pa- 
thos, das sich im Anruf an das géttliche Gegeniiber wendet. Durch 
diese Ausdrucksform wire aber der Wichter, der Standesgenosse 
der Kilissa, emporgehoben worden in die Sphire der Heroenwelt. 
Dies hatte aber zweifellos die ospvétys, den Grundcharakter der 
Aeschyleischen Tragédie, gefahrdet und die Umwaldlung jener 
Form ins Unheroische bedeutet, wie spaiter bei Euripides. Wenn 
er iberhaupt die Absicht hatte, ein naives Selbstgesprach zu gestal- 
ten, was keineswegs sicher ist, so war es ihm ohne die Form des 
Anrufs doch technisch unméglich. Das bestiatigt die einzige Stelle, 
wo die Erzihlung durch den Anruf des Fanals unterbrochen ist 
(22-25). Mit Bezug auf die Zukunft (26 ff.) nahert sich natur- 
gemass die Form der Erzahlung der des naiven Selbstgesprichs. 
Aber 36 ff. tritt der erzihlende Charakter des Ganzen noch einmal 
deutlich hervor: ‘‘ta 8’GAAa oty@.’’ Das kann sich nur an den 
Zuschauer richten, welche auch mit den patovtes (39) gemeint sind, 
fiir die er verstandlich spricht. In halber Durechbreckung der Illu- 
sion begriindet er diesen gegeniiber, warum er von den Geheim- 
missen des Hauses nichts erzahlt. Er vermeidet eine Darstellung 
der Vorgeschichte, also einen paxodv Adyov,” und damit die un- 
dramatische Prologerzihlung. Eumeniden 1 ff. ist die Form der 
Erz? hlung noch deutlicher erkennbar. Das Motiv des ‘‘ait& deovs’’ 
fiillt die erste Halfte der ‘Oijois der Pythia. Sie betet zwar zu den 
einzelnen Gottheiten der Kultstatte, aber ihre Rede besteht nicht 
aus Gebeten—es fehlt das entscheidende Merkmal des Anrufs— 
sondern aus Erklarungen der einzelnen Andachtsiibungen. Denn 
hier sind zur Motivierung der Erzahlung Pilger eingefiihrt (31) ; 
ihnen berichtet sie die Geschichte des Orakels. Ihrer Schilderung 


7 Mit diesem Ausdruck Iehnt Sophokles, Philoktet 10-11 deutlich die ex- 
ponierende ‘ gijoig ab. 
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ist charakteristicherweise V. 4 die Wendung Ws Adyos tis einge- 
fiigt, was, wie wir sahen, beim spaiten Euripides wiederkehrt. 

Die dramatische Bedeutung der beiden Reden geht uns hier 
nichts an; es geniigt die Feststellung, dass wie bei Euripides so 
auch bei Aeschylus der Prologrede die Form der Erzihlung an 
die Zuschauer zu Grunde liegt. 

Diese Ueberlegungen berechtigen zu dem Schluss, dass die 15-20 
Jahre iltere Rede des Eunuchen in den Phénissen des Phrynichus 
unmoglich ein naives Selbstgesprach gewesen sein kann, zumal 
wenn wir bedenken, dass die Perser nur die ersten Ansitze einer 
psychologischen Unterordnung der Erzahlung zeigen. Das hin- 
weisende tade der ersten Zeile verrat den Erzahlungsstil deutlich 
genug. Der Eunuch motivierte wohl sein Auftreten in einem der 
ersten Verse. Dabei hatte er Gelegenheit, mit Hinweis auf das 
bevorstehende Erscheinen des Rats von der Niederlage zu berich- 
ten. Die ganze Rede ist nur angestiickt; wir haben hier zweifellos 
die Urform einer euripideischen Prologrede vor uns, eine undra- 
matische, wenn auch idusserlich motivierte Erzahlung, aber kein 
Selbstgesprich. Die Ausdrucksmittel des Pathos und der Rhetorik, 
mit denen Euripides besonders den Anfang seiner Reden zu 
sechmiicken pflegte, fielen in der archaischen Periode noch weg. 

Zu diesem Ergebnis fiihrt aber auch die einfache Ueberlegung, 
dass eine an die Zuschauer gerichtete Rede der einfachste Weg 
war, diese mit den Voraussetzungen des Stiickes vertraut zu 
machen, zumal dem antiken Theaterbesucher wesentliche Hilfsmittel 
des modernen fehlten, wie vorherige Lektiire des Stiickes, Theater- 
zettel, in der Frithzeit auch Kulissen. Der Expositionsstoff steht 
ausserhalb des Gefiiges der dramatischen Handlung, er ist fiir den 
realen Zuschauer bestimmt, an den sich die Prologrede wendet; 
die Durehbrechung der Illusion ist also nur eine Folge ihres 
Zweckes. 


Ill 


Indessen ist auch die bei Phrynichus vorliegende Gestalt des 
Eingangs keineswegs die urspriingliche. Hier helfen uns die Hike- 
tiden weiter. Wie wir sahen, steht im Eingang dieses Stiickes 
Danaos schweigend neben dem Chorfiihrer. Als Vater der Mad- 
chen ist er mit dem Chor viel enger verbunden, als der Schauspieler 
der entwickelten Tragédie. Von der Handlung aus gesehen ist 
er der eigentliche Chorfiihrer. Ein ahnliches Verhaltnis zwischen 
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Chor und Schauspieler zeigt auch der Eingang der Bacchen des 
Euripides. Sie beginnen mit einer an den Zuschauer gerichteten, 
als Erzihlung geformten Prologrede des Dionysos. V. 55 fordert 
er mit dem sonst das xgoxjovypa des Chorfiihrers einleitenden 
diAd sein Gefolge zum Gesang auf und geht dann ab. Der Chor 
ist also wie in den Hiketiden mit ihm zusammen eingezogen. In 
den Choephoren betritt Elektra mit den ihr durch Gesinnungsge- 
meinschaft verbundenen Miigden die Grabstatte. Aber weder sie, 
noch der Chorfiihrer kommen vor dem Lied zu Wort: Am Anfang 
steht die Prologrede des Orestes. Der ersten Parodos des Hippo- 
lytos geht die Prologrede Aphrodites voraus. Hippolytos hat nur 
das goxnovypa (58 ff.), auf das hin sein Gefolge von Jagdgenossen 
und Dienern den Hymnus auf Artemis anstimmt. In den T'ro- 
erinnen ist das ganze Verhialtnis ins Lyrische iibertragen: Gegen 
Ende ihrer grossen Monodie ruft Hekabe als Edoywv, wie sie sich 
ausdriicklich bezeichnet (145 ff.), den Chor der gefangenen Tro- 
janerfrauen zum xouuds auf. In den Herakliden steht Iolaos als 
Fiihrer inmitten der Séhne des Herakles, die freilich als Chor 
keine Verwendung finden. Unter den angefiihrten Beispielen 
zeigen uns T'roerinnen und Bacchen am deutlichsten, wo dieses in 
der entwickelten Tragédie relativ seltene Verhiltnis vorgebildet 
ist: Einmal in Dionysos mit seinem Biacos, dann im Exarchon mit 
dem Chor bei der Totenklage, wie sie z.B. der Schluss der Ilias 
schildert, wo die Klagereden von Andromache, Hekabe, Helena 
jedesmal den rituellen yéog der Klagefrauen einleiten. Der Schau- 
spieler als Chorfiihrer: In diesem Verhiltnis diirfen wir die 
Keimzelle der werdenden Tragédie sehen, die sicherlich von beiden 
Seiten her bestimmt wurde. Die Muyjrov dAwots und die Phénissen 
des Phrynichus, die Schlusskommoi der Perser und Septem, die 
Parodos der Choeporen sind ohne das Vorbild der Totenklage un- 
denkbar, deren technische Ausdriicke und Riten dabei nachgeahmt 
werden. Auch der spite Euripides hat an diese Formen wieder 
angekniipft. Der Einfluss des dionysischen Thiasos auf die Ent- 
stehung der Tragédie geht schon daraus hervor, dass das fiir sie 
grundlegende mimetische Element nur durch ihn herein kommen 
konnte. Es ist darum kaum zufallig, dass im Eingang der Bacchen 
Dionysos Schauspieler und Chorfiihrer zugleich ist, wie das 
Tooxnovyua (V.55) beweist; wir diirfen das auch fiir die dlteste 
Tragédie unbedenklich annehmen. Im Satyrspiel ist diese Urform 
des Dramas immer lebendig geblieben. Wenn man unter den 
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&Edoyovtes tHv Sibvodubwv der bekannten Stelle der Poétik zu 
verstehen hat, ist weniger wesentlich; genug dass auch Aristoteles 
dieses Verhiltnis als Wurzel der Tragédie kennt. Erst als sich 
im Laufe der Entwicklung der Schauspieler-Exarchon vom Chor 
léste, wurde neben ihm ein besonderer Chorfiihrer notig. 

Der Zweck der Exposition ist die Vorbereitung des Zuschauers, 
dem die sachlichen Voraussetzungen mitgeteilt werden mussten. 
Der natiirliche Platz dieser Mitteilung war wie der aller Prooimiep 
der Anfang. Ihr rationaler Charakter forderte das Dialogmass, 
das im Anfangsstadium der Tragédie wohl meistens fiir epische 
Berichte verwandt wurde. Wenn aber urspriinglich der Schau- 
spieler als Fiihrer des Chors mit diesen zusammen einzog, so 
ergibt sich daraus, dass kein anderer als er den xo0doyos sprechen 
konnte. Dann erst folgte das Lied.6 Dass nun wirklich der 
modAoyos zum Urbestand der Tragédie gehért, wird uns auch durch 
ein direktes Zeugnis bestatigt: Aristoteles sagt bei der Erorterung 
der Genesis der Komdédie, Poétik 1449 b, wer Masken, Prolog, Zahl 
der Schauspieler und dergl. eingefiihrt habe, wisse man nicht. Wir 
diirfen erginzen: Wiahrend in der Tragédie der ‘‘Erfinder’’ des 
Prologs entsprechend den iibrigen erwahnten Dingen bekannt ist. 
In den erhaltenen Schriften nennt Aristoteles seinen Namen nicht. 
Aber bei Themistios, dem wir eine Reihe wertvoller und zuver- 
lassiger Angaben iiber Aristoteles verdanken, und den die exoter- 
ischen Schriften, also z.B. aegi xownt@v noch zugiinglich waren, 
lesen wir XXVI 316 d: xai od mooc¢youev ’AguototéAer tt TO Wev 
MOWSOA 6 yoddT Eioiwv Fdev Eis tovs Deots, Ogoms Se rOdAdVTE zat 
‘orjow zEetgev, Atoyvhos 8 toitov B’ txoxoitas xal dxdiPavtas, 
ta 5& mheiw tovtwv Loqoxdéovs dackavcapev xai Evoinidov. Die 
Erfindung von xgddoyos und ‘ojots war natiirlich durch die Ein- 
fiihrung des Schauspielers bedingt. Und das Nacheinander von 
modhoyos und xdgodos entspricht der doppelten Wurzel der Tra- 
godie in der Schauspieler und Chor, Episches und Lyrisches sich 
vereinigten. 

Damit haben wir die Grundlage fiir die Beurteilung des eigen- 
tiimlichen Nebeneinander von Chorfiihrer und Schauspieler im 
Eingang der Hiketiden gewonnen. Der Held des Stiickes ist der 
Chor selbst. Das ist fiir die entwickelte wie fiir die friihe Tragédie 
eine Ausnahme. Denn sowohl im Dionysos Festspiel, wie im Hero- 


8 Eine exponierende, nicht dialogisch geformte Rede nimmt auch R. C. 
Flickinger a. a. O. Seite 298 ff. fiir Thespis an, aber erst nach der Parodos. 
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endithyrambus beschaftigt sich der Chor in seinen Liedern natur- 
gemass mit den xaty eines andern, hier aber mit seinen eigenen, 
wie spater noch einmal in den Eumeniden. Denn unter Verande- 
rung der Sage hat Aeschylus das Motiv der mvEavogia der Mad- 
chen als das primum movens der Handlung eingefiihrt; in der 
Ueberlieferung waren sie das Werkzeug ihres Vaters.® Das ist 
ein Versuch des Aeschylus, von dem lyrischen Spiel zur drama- 
tischen Tragédie zu gelangen. Um der dramatischen Wirkung 
willen er hat also hier an die Stelle des Schauspieler—Exarchon den 
Helden des Stiickes als Sprecher an den Anfang gestellt und zwar 
gebunden an eine durch die Handlung bedingte Situation. Er hat 
versucht, den Expositionsstoff dieser unterzuordnen. 


IV 


Die Entwicklung wire also folgendermassen zu denken: ur- 
spriinglich zog der Chor unter Fiihrung des Schauspielers ein, 
dessen Gefolge er bildete, sofern er mit ihm nicht durch Bluts-oder 
Schicksalsgemeinschaft verbunden war. Dem an die Zuschauer 
gerichteten zoddoyos des Schauspielers folgte eingeleitet durch sein 
moeoxnovypa das Lied des Chors. Neben die erzihlende Darstellung 
des Mythus tritt éx magadAniov gebaut die lyrisch—reflektierende. 
Nun ist klar, dass diesem Verhiltnis jede dramatische Spannung 
fehlt. Nur wenn sich der Schauspieler vom Chor léste (wodurch 
andererseits ein besonderer Chorfiihrer nétig wurde) war eine Art 
Handlung méglich. Trat der Schauspieler vor der Parodos ab, 
so war die Méglichkeit eines Rollenwechsels gegeben. Ferner kam 
es der dramatischen Oekonomie zugute, wenn die exponierende 
Vorrede an die Zuschauer nicht dem Helden selbst, sondern einer 
Nebenperson gegeben wurde. Die Einfiihrung des unheroischen 
TodcwROV MQOTAaTLX6v ist meines Erachtens durch den allgemeinen 
Stilwandel der Epoche der Perserkriege bedingt. Man denke an 
die verwandten Erscheinungen in Vasenmalerei und Plastik! Auch 
die Kilissa des Agamemnon z.B. gehért bei Stesichoros und Pindar 
wie ihr Name beweist noch der heroischen Sphiare an (schol. 
Choephoren 732). Der Herold der Hiketiden scheint mir ebenfalls 
in diese Reihe zu gehéren. Und in der Ersetzung des Schauspieler- 
Chorfiihrers durch das xodowxov xootatixév, diirfen wir nun aller- 
dings mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit die Tat des Phrynichus erken- 


®vergl Fr. Focke, ‘‘Aeschylus Hiketiden’’ Nachrichten d, Géttinger 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1922. 
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nen. Das er als erster Frauenrollen auf die Biihne brachte, weist 
in die gleiche Richtung. Aeschylus hat das 19d0wxov xootatixdv 
zunichst abgelehnt. Durch das anapistische System des Chor- 
fiihrers steigert er einerseits die Geschlossenheit des Aufbaus, 
welche durch die Isolierung des xodowxov xgotatindv, beeintriachtigt 
wurde, andererseits die ceuvdotys, fiir die weder der unheroische 
Charakter jener Figur, noch der untragische Dialogstil der altesten 
Zeit passte, im Gegensatz zu den Anapisten, welche den Prooimien 
der Kultlieder entstammten. Das entsprach endlich seinem Stre- 
ben nach dramatischer Wirkung, das zunachst dem Chor als dem 
beherrschenden Element der Tragédie galt. Schon in den Hiketi- 
den ist der Expositionsstoff der Situation und damit der Mimesis 
untergeordnet. Das ist ihm spater immer vollkommener gelungen. 
Euripides hingegen ist mehr und mehr dazu iibergegangen, dem 
Eingang die seinem Zweck entsprechende Form zu geben. Er 
scheidet den Expositionsstoff von der eigentlichen Handlung und 
gibt ihm wie die friihe Tragddie die Form der an die Zuschauer 
gerichteten Erzahlung. Es ist bezeichnend, dass er uns in einem 
seiner drei letzten Stiicke (wohl veranlasst durch den Stoff) zu- 
gleich ein Bild von der altesten Form des Eingangs vermittelt. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE WOMAN HATER 


By ALBERT W. UPTON 
Whittier College 


Modern criticism confidently ascribes the lion’s share of The 
Woman Hater to Beaumont. However accurate this ascription 
may be, the recent trend of that criticism has rendered it curious- 
ly illogical. Every commentator has begged the major question 
of authorship by tacitly assuming that the play was written by 
one or both of the famous partners. It is then given to Beaumont 
by virtue of its similarity to the half of Four Plays in One which 
is now attributed to Field. Preparation of a critical edition of 
the play has motivated the following reéstablishment of its right 
to Beaumont’s name. 

The first (1607 Quarto) edition of The Woman Hater was ano- 
nymous. So far as we know at present the play was not publicly 
attributed to either Beaumont or Fletcher until the appearance 
of Davenant’s Prologue, written for a revival of ‘‘this old monu- 
ment of wit,’’ in which it was attributed to Fletcher. Davenant 
does not mention him by name, but says of the author ‘‘full Twenty 
yearres, he wore the Bayes,’’ thus precluding Beaumont who 
flourished but a fraction of that time. The date of this revival— 
the only item in the stage history of the play—is not known, but 
it may have shortly preceded the publication of the second edition 
the title page of which reads, ‘‘as it hath been acted by his Majesties 
Servants with great applause.’’* The first issue of this edition 
(1648) ascribes the play to ‘‘John Fletcher, Gent.’’; it does not 
include the new Prologue. The second issue (1649), which does 
include the new Prologue, ascribes the play to ‘‘ Francis Beamont 
[sic] and John Fletcher, Gent.’’ Professor Oliphant informs us 
that ‘‘On Garrick’s copy of the anonymous 1607 edition, Fletcher’s 
name had been written, and afterwards scratched out, and Beau- 
mont’s substituted in an old hand.’”? 


1The Woman Hater was among the plays alloted to Davenant (August 20, 
1668) and ‘‘allowed to be acted by his Royall Highnesse ye Duke of Yorkes 
Comoedians,’’ but there is apparently no record of its ever having been played. 
See Nicoll, Restoration Drama, 315. 

2 Eng. Studien, XIV, 77. 
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It is to be observed, therefore, that in two instances in the early 
history of the play, ascription to Fletcher alone has been corrected 
in favor of whole or part authorship by Beaumont. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that we do not know how old the ‘‘old 
hand’’ on Garrick’s quarto is, and that posthumous title-page 
ascriptions to major Elizabethan dramatists are notoriously un- 
dependable. Obviously any attribution of The Woman Hater to 
either Beaumont or Fletcher or both must be founded upon in- 
ternal evidence. 

With the notable exception of Seward’s uncritical attribution 
to Beaumont, the play has been attributed to Fletcher on the 
evidence of the 1648 quarto by all critics down to and including 
Dyce whose whole theory of the famous partnership is invalidated 
by his misuse of The Woman Hater as a criterion of Fletcher’s 
style.* , 

Fleay, of course, is the critic with whom the history of modern 
Beaumont and Fletcher scholarship properly begins, but the ‘‘Mad 
Weber’’ has never received his due in praise or blame for being 
the first to formulate a Fletcher ‘‘test’’ by means of which the 
problem of authorship could be approached. In his Introduction 
to the 1812 edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, Weber 
wrote: 


Notwithstanding the close connection which subsisted between Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and the congeniality of their genius in many points of view, 
there is a striking and evident difference in their versification, which, it is 
singular, has never been noticed. As an obvious instance, their joint pro- 
duction, entitled Four Plays in One, may be selected. This dissimilarity of 
the metre in the two first of the Triumphs, or short plays, from that of the 
two last, can not fail to strike every attentive reader. In the former, the 
general cast of the versification has some degree of affinity to that of 
Shakespeare. The sense of one line is continually run into that of the next, 
the breaks in the middle are very frequent, and the recurrence of female, or 
double terminations of the lines, is even less frequent than in Shakespeare, 
though more so than in Ben Jonson. The versification in the two latter 
Triumphs is of a very different nature. The greater number of the verses 
end with some division of a sentence, the breaks in the middle occur more 
sparingly and are less striking, and the number of double and treble termin- 
ations considerably exceeds that of the single or male. This last peculiarity 
is the most striking, and runs through all the plays which Fletcher produced 
without assistance, except where he assumes the mock-heroic style, as in The 
Woman Hater and the Knight of the Burning Pestle, and likewise in The 
Faithful Shepherdess, in which, being rather a pastoral poem than a play, 
he, no doubt, restrained himself purposely, and assumed greater regularity.4 
3 Seward believed Beaumont to be the author of The Woman Hater, The 
Knight, and The Little French Lawyer. Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher, edition 
1750, I, ix. 

4 Beaumont and Fletcher, edition Weber, I, xci. 
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Weber, then, noted the atypical characteristics of The Woman 
Hater when put to his test, but lacked courage, in the face of ex- 
ternal evidence, to deny the play to Fletcher. Fleay was the first 
rigorously to apply and abide by the results of internal analysis. 
On the basis of the verse tests and the relatively high proportion 
of prose he accordingly assigned the play ‘‘nearly or quite all’’ 
to Beaumont.® 

While engaged in extensively increasing our knowledge of Mas- 
singer’s share in the Beaumont and Fletcher plays, Richard Boyle 
found cause carefully to retrace the steps of Fleay and in so do- 
ing agreed in the partition of the Four Plays in One but asserted 
the presence of a second author in V, i and V, v of The Woman 
Hater.® 

Macaulay and Oliphant, in successive studies of The Woman 
Hater, offered no notable modifications, except that with Oliphant 
the hypothetical ‘‘second hand’’ becomes definitely Fletcher’s.’ 

I feel inclined to join with Fleay, Boyle, and Macaulay, in declaring the 
play to be wholly Beaumont’s; but I can not blind myself to the presence 
of Fletcher in a couple of scenes. In III, i there seem to be bits of 
Fletcher in the midst of Beaumont’s work, (the thirteen speeches preceding 
Oriana’s exit are his at any rate) while I cannot help thinking his the few 
lines of V, v from the Ladies’ entrance to where the Second Lady seats her- 
self on Gondarino’s knee. In the former the coarseness of ‘‘ Mine eyes look’d 
babies in, and my nose blowed to my hand’’ reminds us of Fletcher, and 
passages like the following would assuredly be considered his in any play in 
which he was known to be part-author: [See text, III, i, from ‘‘Sing till 
thou crack’’ to ‘‘And would ery, but for spoiling my face.’’] It may be 
that he revised the play for his friend, but altered it so slightly that Beau- 
mont felt justified in considering it wholly his. [‘‘ Wholly his,’’ because the 
Prologue says ‘‘He that made this play.’’]8§ 

Mr. Oliphant did, however, impeach the customary attribution 
of Four Plays in One. 

I cannot conceive that Beaumont should have written at the one time in 
two such diverse styles as the two first plays show. Hence, it is between 
Fletcher, Field, and Beaumont that I divide the four ‘‘Moral Representa- 
tions,’’ Field having as far as Cupid’s speech (which may be either his or 


Beaumont’s), and Fletcher from the beginning of the Triumph of Death, 
the rest being Beaumont’s, etc.9 


Thus the positive foundation for the Beaumont canon is narrowed 


5 Cf. Fleay’s Shakespearian Manual, Pt. 2, p. 163. 
6 Eng. Studien, 1882-7. 
7G. C. Macaulay, Cam. Hist. of Eng. Lit., VI, 128. 


8 Eng. Studien, XIV, 77. These conclusions are not materially altered in 
Mr. Oliphant’s more recent The Plays of Beawmont and Fletcher. 


® Eng. Studien, XV, 348. 
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down to the Triumph of Love and the uncertain conjecture that 
each Triumph is the product of a single mind. 

Professor Gayley carried the Fieldian raid on the Triumphs 
farther than Oliphant. ‘‘I assign at least half of it [The Triwmph 
of Love],’’ he says, ‘‘viz., scenes i, ii, and vi on the basis of diction 
to Field.’ Professor Chambers, an habitual (though sometimes 
capricious) conservative, resents these inroads.4' But now Mr. 
H. Dugdale Sykes claims for Field ‘‘the whole of both Triumphs 
as well as the Induction,’’ and, by what some one has ambiguously 
called ‘‘the deadly parallel passage test,’’ convincingly substan- 
tiates his case.'2 The fundamental Four Plays in One is therefore 
torn from under the positive Beaumont canon. The great academic 
structure does not entirely collapse, we are told, simply because 
Field used Beaumont’s metrical style as his own model. The 
canon does, however, need refounding. 

The first stumbling block which the seeker after a substantial 
specimen of Beaumont’s style encounters is the fact that no ex- 
tended composition was published in his name during his life- 
time; nor was any single play ever attributed upon its title-page 
to him alone. His professional anonymity was apparently deliber- 
ate and complete; without the ironical equivocation of the author 
of the Gull’s Hornbook, he also must have abjured the ‘‘ambition 
to bee a man in Print.’’ We have to identify him, therefore, by 
the negative process of precipitating the work of his partner. 

With regard to Fletcher, the problem is less difficult but by no 
means simple. As we run through the list in search of plays which 
upon external evidence may be confiidently attributed to him, we 
hit first upon The Faithful Shepherdess which was published about 
1609 as his unassisted composition.1* Furthermore it was accom- 
panied by several commendatory poems, one of them by Beau- 
mont, all of which are addressed to him. Far from offering a 
foundation for a Fletcher canon, however, it turns out to be a 
source of confusion. We are told by Professor Oliphant, for in- 
stance, that if we look at the blank verse in The Faithful Shep- 
herdess we shall ‘‘find it wanting in all Fletcher’s peculiarities, 
simply because of their (supposed) unsuitability to pastoral 


10 Beaumont, the Dramatist, p. 330. 
11 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, Vol. III. 


12 Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama, p. 205. Mr. Oliphant now accepts 
Sykes’ conclusion. Cf. The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 359. 


13 Beaumont, the Dramatist, 84. 
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comedy.’ Professor Gayley by a sort of analytical tour de force 
manages to effect a positive Fletcherian reaction in The Shepherd- 
ess but depends precariously upon the 131 blank verse lines of 
Beaumont’s Mask of Gray’s Inn to gain his point. I sometimes 
wonder whether The Shepherdess is not in a position similar to 
that of The Woman Hater when that play was accredited to Flet- 
cher by Weber, in spite of his formula, on the strength of external 
evidence. There is certainly something to be said for the sup- 
position. Beaumont admittedly did not care to advertise his author- 
ship, for, aside from a small amount of occasional verse, nothing 
was ever published in his name during his life. Fletcher, on the 
other hand, had no such gentlemanly scruples—witness the several 
title-pages struck off during his career. Beaumont, therefore, may 
have lent a helping hand in The Shepherdess which was not pub- 
liely acknowledged. Such an explanation is buttressed by Jonson’s 
remark as recorded by Drummond in the winter of 1618-19 that 
‘‘Fletcher and Beaumont, ten years since, hath written the Faithful 
Shipheardesse, a Tragi-comedie well done.’’ At any rate I am 
not alone in the conjecture, but in the company of that charming 
heretic, Mr. William Wells, who devotes a fifteen page appendix 
(to The Authorship of Julius Caesar) toward proving his con- 
vietion. He writes: 

My own opinion is, that Beaumont’s portion is considerably more than 
half—his customary quota. The third act, I believe is entirely his. There is 
nothing in it that even suggests Fletcher, and I find but little of his work 


in the first two acts. As in A King and No King, he seems to have done 
most in the play’s later stages.15 


Miss Hatcher had written: 


It must be confessed, that most of the documentary evidence as to 
Fletcher’s authorship of the plays in this second group (i.e., the Fletcher 
group) is of a distinctly negative or non-contradictory sort, the only play 
adequately authenticated being The Humorous Lieutenant, of which there is 
a manuscript copy dated 1625 and declaring Fletcher to be its author.16 


Bond writes: 


Beyond the Mss. Demetrius and Enanthe (The Humorous Lieutenant) 
dated 1625, we have nothing which may help us to date the play but the 
somewhat uncertain evidence of the list of actors given in the second folio. 
From this list—that of the leading players in the King’s Company—Bur- 
bage’s name is absent; while that of Condell, elsewhere usually associated 

14 Eng. Studien, XIV, 59. 

15 The Authorship of Julius Caesar, p. 220. Cf. also Oliphant, Plays, p. 138, 
where Wells’ position is denied but scarcely refuted. 


16 John Fletcher, Miss O. L. Hatcher, Chicago, 1905, p. 26. 
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with his, is present. We infer that the play was produced after March 1619, 
when Burbage died; and before 1623 when Condell (who probably played the 
Lieutenant) seems to have retired from the active pursuit of his calling. . 
This upward limit for the play’s production, 1619, would probably preclude 
Beaumont, who died in 1615, from a share in the authorship; and the indecisive 
attribution of the play to Fletcher in a commendatory poem of Richard Love- 
lace, Robert Gardiner, and G. Hills, is further confirmed by Dyce’s manuscript 
(dated 1625), whose title affirms the play to be written by John Fletcher, 
Gent.17 

We are reasonably justified, then, in seeking positive knowledge 
of Fletcher by way of The Humorous Lieutenant. The play ex- 
hibits three stylistic idiosyncrasies in extraordinary degree. (1) 
The end-stopped, hypercatalectic line not only characterizes, but 
practically monopolizes the blank verse; (2) ye is used habitually 
and indiscriminately (although not exclusively) for you; and (3) 
(the fact has not to my knowledge been specifically noted before) 
the speeches are frequently truncated for dramatic effect. This 
last mannerism sometimes consists merely in the interruption of 
one speaker by another, but more frequently in the apocope of 
an obvious apodosis left to the imagination of the person spoken 
to. In The Humorous Lieutenant there are over fifty examples 
of this unexpressed apodosis. The following excerpt from III, iii, 
illustrates the distinctive manner of the play in its three-fold 
aspect : 

Leontius . . . Stinks like a dead dog, carrion: 
There’s no such damnable smell under Heaven 
As the faint sweat of a coward—wWill ye fight yet? 
Lieutenant ... Nay, now I defy ye; ye have spoke the worst ye can of me; 
And, if every man should take what you say to heart— 

But The Humorous Lieutenant is a comparatively late play. Of 
how long standing, we naturally inquire, were these striking traits 
of Fletcher’s style? We return to the list of suspected plays and 
select Monsieur Thomas, a comedy which was not published until 
1639 but which was written between 1608 and 1611.1° It is ascribed 
to Fletcher both on the title-page and in the dedicatory epistle 
by Richard Brome. As students of the subject already know, the 
reaction to the verse and word tests is decisively positive; I have 
to add that there are no less than sixty truncated speeches. 

Nor does the deliberately versatile Fletcher assume another style 
for tragedy, as he is alleged to have done for pastoral. The tell- 


17 Variorum, Vol. II, 458. 
18 Beaumont, the Dramatist, 388. 
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tale mannerisms are present to an unequivocal degree, for example, 
in Bonduca. 

When we approach those plays upon which the reputation of 
the famous partnership was originally founded, we do so, there- 
fore, with considerable confidence in our ability to recognize 
Fletcher’s workmanship whenever and wherever we meet it. 
Philaster, The Maid’s Tragedy, A King and No King, and The 
Scornful Lady, we find, were all published during his lifetime, as 
products of the collaboration; and many contemporary allusions 
to the supposed contributions of the respective dramatists are ex- 
tant. (That they are frequently contradictory, goes to support 
the contention that Beaumont did not advertise his share in the 
proceedings.) It is consequently somewhat surprising to discover, 
in the first three plays in question, but little trace of Fletcher’s 
manneristie style—a few scenes at best. The ye test fails us 
utterly, and we are forced to conjecture a scrupulous Beaumont 
carefully editing the careless rhetoric of his partner as he copied 
out the final drafts. The broken-sentence test squares with the 
versification tests when due consideration is given to instances 
where the dramatic situation would demand broken speech regard- 
less of authorship, but is only of corroborative value. If we have 
the courage to abide by our tests, we may also believe young John 
Earle, who, in a brilliant eulogy written shortly after Beaumont’s 
death, complains of Plautus and Aristophanes, saying: 


Alas, what flegme are they compared to thee, 

In thy Philaster and Maids Tragedy! 

Where’s such an humour as thy Bessus pray. . ? 
For the verse tests give but a fraction of Philaster, The Maid’s 
Tragedy and A King and No King to Fletcher. 

We should expect, then, even after making allowance for the 
normal difference between comedy and tragedy or tragi-comedy, 
to find the most distinct stylistic or verbal reminders of The Woman 
Hater in these three plays; but this is not the case, although there 
is, to be sure, a recognizable kinship in the humorous passages, 
particularly of A King and No King, and in the occasional flashes 
of satire, particularly in Philaster. All things considered, how- 
ever, the play most closely related to The Woman Hater (with 
the exception of The Knight which was not ascribed to either of 
the partners until after their deaths) is certainly The Scornful 
Lady, which was published immediately after Beaumont’s death 
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and ascribed to the partnership. The Scornful Lady contains 
numerous parallels to The Woman Hater in both manner and 
material. There are humorous characterizations of The Theophras- 
tan sort, mock biblical prophecies, ‘‘sneers’’ at Shakespeare, jibes 
at the court and knighthood, misogynistic ‘‘railings,’’ and cor- 
respondences of word, phrase, and construction. I give the closer 
parallels in the order of their occurrence: 


—he hath suck’d in ten thousand pounds worth of my land more than he paid 
for, at a gulp, without trumpets. 
The Scornful Lady I, i, 5 


—he will spend three knighthoods at a Supper without Trumpets. 
The Woman Hater II, i 


This is right court-fashion: men, women, and all woo; catch that catch may. 
The Scornful Lady I, i 295 


if this should be told in the Court, that I begin to woo Lords, what a troop of 
the untrust nobilities should I have at my lodging tomorrow morning. 
The Woman Hater III, ii 


Oh, Roger, thou art but grass, ... 
The Scornful Lady II, i, 100 


Man thou art but grass, 
The Woman Hater IV, iii 


dead-doing hand. 
The Scornful Lady II, ii, 34 





dead-doing eye. 
The Woman Hater III, ii 


Morecraft . . . Come, widow, come, never stand upon a knighthood; 
’Tis a mere paper honour and not proof 
Enough for a sergeant. Come, come, I’ll make thee— 





ae To answer in short, ’tis this, sir—no knight, no widow. : 
If you make me anything, it must be a lady. 
Morecraft . . . She’s rich, and sober, if this itch were from her: 


The Scornful Lady, II, i 141 ff. 


If he have the itch of knighthood upon him, let him repair to that Physitian, 
he’ll cure him: 


eo 


The Woman Hater II, i 


Pray, leap into this matter; wither would you? 


perteats 


The Scornful Lady ITI, i 169 


I pray you sir leap into the matter, what would you have me do for you 
The Woman Hater I, iii 


To her, knight, to her! Clap her aboard, and stow her. 
The Scornful Lady III, ii, 75 


Up with all your canvass, hale him in; and when thou hast done, clap him 
aboard bravely, my valiant Pinnace. 
The Woman Hater IV, iii 


I would’twere lawful in the next great sickness, 
To have the dogs spared, those harmless creatures, 
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And knock i’ the head these hot continual plagues, 
Women, that are more infectious. 
The Scornful Lady IV, i, 322 


I am so truly, miserable, that might I be now knockt oth’ 
head, with all my heart I would forgive a dog-killer. 
The Woman Hater III, iii 


These are no ravening footmen, 
No fellows that at ordinaries dare eat 
Their eighteen-pence thrice out before they rise 
And yet go hungry to a play, and crack 
More nuts than would suffice a dozen squirrels. 
The Scornful Lady IV, ii, 62 


he is none of these same ordinary eaters, that will devour three breakfasts, 
and as many dinners, without any prejudice to their Beavers, Drinkings, or 
Suppers; but he hath a more courtly kind of hunger. 

The Woman Hater I, iii 

While these correspondences serve rather conclusively to link 
The Woman Hater to the Beaumont and Fletcher canon, they only 
complicate the nicer problem of individual authorship. Modern 
critics agree upon Beaumont’s authorship of I, i, and V, ii of The 
Scornful Lady, to which Professor Gayley would add I, ii, and II, 
i, but no more; whereas the passages quoted are taken from every 
act except the fifth. It might seem significant that three out of 
the nine parallels adduced were based upon passages from The 
Woman Hater which are attributed by Professor Gayley and others 
to Fletcher, were it not for the fact that two of the three were 
presented as resembling passages in The Scornful Lady which 
Gayley assigns not to Fletcher but to Beaumont. I am by no 
means inclined, however, on the basis of a few incidental discrep- 
ancies to impugn the legitimacy of the various tests of authorship. 
It is sufficient to point out that the closer the collaboration the less 
dependable they are likely to be. 

The Woman Hater, then, was apparently written by the authors 
of The Scornful Lady, but contains few traces of the hand which 
but two or three years later was to write Monsieur Thomas in the 
most extremely manneristie style of the age. Since academic in- 
dustry has not brought to light a single manifestation of this style 
wherein it is associated with the genial humor and humanity of 
characterization, or the marked tendency to irony and burlesque 
possessed by the creator of Lazarillo, and since students of Eliza- 
bethan drama have cited no instance in which the telltale ye’s, the 
end-stopped lines, the weak endings, and the truncated speeches 
are mixed with the dramatic ingredients which characterize The 
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Woman Hater, it seems reasonable to conclude that Beaumont, the 
other member of the partnership, was primarily responsible for 
it..° And if one is puzzled by the sporadic appearance of colloquial 
ye’s in ‘‘about sixteen out of seventy pages’’ which the play covers 
in The Cambridge English Classics, then I see no objection to the 
harmless qualification that ‘‘Fletcher touched it up.’’?° 


19 Cf. Variorum, I, 360, and Beaumont, the Dramatist, p. 374. 
20 Cf. Beaumont, the Dramatist, pp. 308-10. 

















“DER SCHAFER UND DER EDELMANN” 


By O. J. BriLu 
University of Chicago 


The title, along with similar ones, designates a popular ballad 
recorded in widely separated regions of German speech in Europe. 
Our search has yielded fifty-five complete versions and ten frag- 
ments. 

In large, representative outline the story is that a young shep- 
herd meets a nobleman, who mockingly greets him and inquires 
why he is wearing fine clothes. On returning an insolent answer 
the shepherd is cast into a dungeon by the enraged nobleman. 
Most versions then continue with the proposal by the nobleman 
that the affluent shepherd marry his daughter and the reaction 
thereto, or, in many instances, with a recital of the efforts made by 
the shepherd or his relatives, bride, or others attached to him to 
effect his release, ending in success or failure. 

The versions are of varying length and of simple form. Rhymed, 
four-measured dactylic couplets with strong endings constitute 
the stanzas in nearly every instance. In two Hessian versions, 
Nos. 9 and 22,1 two couplets have been drawn together, at least 
by the collectors. Lyric refrains are found with many of the 
ballads. This simplicity of form of itself rendered the ballad sub- 
ject to far-reaching alterations in content and easy recasting of 
wordings, as even a survey of the material reveals. Together with 
the dramatic nature of the story, these characteristics favored the 
interpolation of foreign elements and also transposition. The 
ballad served as a play-song for children—to judge by illogical and 
nonsensical vagaries no doubt more frequent than its collectors 
pointed out. 

In comparing the characteristics and variations of the different 
versions with a view to establishing in a measure their relative 
age and the presumable region of the ballad’s origin, we divide 
the story into three parts: exposition, clash, and resolution. 

The ballad opens with a young shepherd and a nobleman as the 
actors. Even here, however, we are confronted with a group of 


1 Numbers refer to the list of texts appended to this paper. 
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nine radical variants, Nos. 15, 28, 35, 36, 38, 49, 50, 55, and 56, 
which put a young shepherdess in the place of the shepherd, with 
corresponding mutations in the story generally. These mutations 
characterize the freedom with which the ballad could be treated 
by its cultivators. We feel certain these ‘‘shepherdess’’ forms are 
inversions rather than those dealing with a shepherd. They are 
comparatively few in number and, except for No. 15, which comes 
from the German settlements in Volhynia, none has been found 
in regions where the other versions are not represented, while the 
latter were found in various regions yielding no ‘‘inverted’’ ver- 
sions. No. 15 was presumably brought to Volhynia by settlers 
from the Palatinate (cf. No. 50), where these forms are best rep- 
resented. None of these ‘‘inverted’’ ballads properly achieves a 
rhyme Schdferin or Schdafersfrau. The clash and its immediate 
consequence seem more natural when involving a shepherd. Pre- 
sumably these readings with a shepherdess resulted from the use 
of the ballad in children’s play, when a boy and a girl were to 
be opposed to each other. Moreover, our apparently oldest text, 
fragment No. 62, from the year 1595, mentions a shepherd: 
It wolde ein Schaper weiden, 
Juch, juch, weide wol! 


So fern up groener Heiden— 
Das tyrletom, das tyrletom. 


The first stanzas of Nos. 27 and 33 and the fact that it cannot be 
shown to be bound up with some other ballad lead us to claim this 
fragment for ours. It appears in a Christmas play, as an embellish- 
ment of the scene with the shepherds, under which circumstances 
the rest of the ballad would have been wholly inappropriate. 
The great variety of wordings in the first stanzas points to early 
divergent development. Only two other versions, Nos. 27 and 33, 
mentioned above, from the Uckermark and the Rhine respectively, 
have the words griine Heide, four versions, Nos. 6, 12, 25, from 
Swabia, and fragment No. 51 from Schleswig-Holstein have Holz, 
with or without a preceding adjective, to rhyme with Edelmann 
stolz. Fourteen, all gathered in southwestern or central western 
Germany, set the scene at a ‘‘Briicke,’’ which the shepherd or 
the nobleman crosses, and a few have other readings. Twenty 
ballads, whole or fragmentary, drawn from territory extending 
from Switzerland to Volhynia and including all inversions except 
No. 55, which does not describe the locality, speak of the noble- 
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man or the shepherd as passing through a Tor. As these various 
placements are in every case mentioned but once in the ballad and 
are of no consequence to the story, we are not inclined to attach 
any weight to them. In twelve versions, including seven of the 
inversions, we find an introduction like the following: 


Ein Edelmann ritt zum Tore hinaus, 
Der Schafer trieb seine Lammlein aus. 
(Die Schaferin trieb ihre Lammer aus.) 
Evidently this beginning reflects the influence of the well-known 
ballad ‘‘Es ritten drei Reiter zum Tore hinaus.’’ 
The next element in the story is plainly more significant. No 

less than forty-one readings render it by the following rhyme- 
words and with essentially the same wording throughout: 


Der Edelmann nahm sein Hiitlein ab 

Und wiinscht’ dem Schafer guten Tag. 
The rhyme ab - Tag points to southern Germany with its hard g, 
and we correspondingly find that the eight versions which recount 
this element in other words are all from other regions: Nos. 1, An- 
halt; 8 and 53, Westphalia; 21, lower Rhine; 30 and 32, Bohemia; 
58, Schleswig-Holstein ; 63, Silesia. No. 4, from Hesse-Darmstadt, 
rhymes ab and Knab. Connected with this in import is the domi- 
nant version of the shepherd’s reaction: 

Ach, Edelmann, lass dein Hiitlein stohn, 

Ich bin ein armer Schiaferssohn. 
This reading, rhyming the Swabian stohn with Sohn, occurs seven- 
teen times and is found in all copies of the ballad from Swabia, 
viz., Nos. 5, 6, 12, 13, 25, 34, 40, 41, and 42. No. 11, from Solo- 
thurn, has stoh - Sohn. The other eight versions with this rhyme 
are from territory extending between Solothurn and northern 
Bohemia. No. 60, from Saxony, has stahn - mann. Nos. 21, from 
the lower Rhine, 23 from Uckermark, 24 from Franconia, 26 from 
the region of Luzern, 20, 43, 57, and 63 from Silesia, all significant- 
ly mis-rhyme stehn with Sohn. No. 14 rhymes an with that word. 
The following versions join auf, complementary to the preceding 
ab, to Sohn: Nos. 7, 9, and 16 from Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, 19 
from Westphalia, 29 from East Prussia, 39 from Pomerania, and 
46 from the Palatinate. None of the inverted versions has a good 
rhyme at this point. The lattcr mostly have stehn with Schdferin, 
or auf with Frau. This survey offers, we believe, strong evidence 
that the ballad originated in Swabia. In the following stanzas of 
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Nos. 5, 12, 34, and 40 we note the Swabian davon with a long o 
and find it also in 11 from Solothurn and in 8 from Westphalia, 
where it is paired with Suhn. The other versions, when they are 
not plainly worn-down and without the element, offer an almost 
individualized variety of wordings, many rhymeless and others 
awkward. 
Fifty readings, with relatively close agreement in wording, con- 
tinue with the shepherd’s impudent reply: 
Was geht das (denn dich Edelmann) (dich—Edelmann) an 
Wenn mir’s mein Vater bezahlen kann. 
Somewhat less alike in wording, the great majority of versions 
continue: 


Der Edelmann fasst’ ein grimmigen Zorn, 
Er wharf den Schafer in tiefen Turm. 


The poor rhyme of Zorn and Turm must be original, for Turm 
seems logically required instead of Dorn or Born and is used in 
the versions that have the better wordings generally. In No. 14 
from Lorraine, the shepherd’s impudent reply is replaced by a 
dispassionate explanation; nevertheless the next stanza tells of 
rage and inearceration. It is evident that we can put aside the 


two versions, Nos. 21 and 27, in which the nobleman on meeting 
the shepherd insists without further ado that the latter marry his 
daughter, but we note seven other readings by which the noble- 
man replies immediately with that proposal to the shepherd’s in- 
solence or explanation. These are Nos. 2 from the Uckermark, 6 
and 12 from Swabia, and 33 from the Rhineland. The proposal 
is declined by the shepherd on the ground that the nobleman’s 
daughter has lost her virtue or is unclean in person. Only then 
is the shepherd put into the tower by the angered nobleman. To 
a later age this representation doubtless strengthened the noble- 
man’s justification in inearcerating the shepherd, but it must be 
a transposition, since the offer itself is better grounded after the 
incarceration, as thirty-one texts from all regions have it, inelud- 
ing all inversions except No. 35. We are obviously dealing with 
a situation in which a nobleman seeks a husband for a daughter 
who has rendered herself incapable of marrying in her social class. 
The fact that the element enters at different points assures us of 
its age. It seems quite impossible that it should have entered later 
into versions found in regions so widely separated, while it may 
readily have dropped out where it was felt to be untrue. Of pecu- 
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liar interest in this connection are versions 11 and 26 from Switzer- 
land, in which the reaction to the offer of the nobleman’s daughter 
has persisted, although the offer itself has dropped out, and Nos. 
54 and 57, the former a greatly corrupted text from Anhalt, and 
the latter from Silesia, in which the father of the shepherd offers 
his daughter to the nobleman for the release of the shepherd, both 
plainly inversions of the nobleman’s proposal. 

These considerations have brought us to the third part of the 
ballad in our division. Here we find a multiplicity of variations 
so divergent that at first survey they seem to offer small hope for 
determining much concerning relative age, particularly because 
the quality of the rhymes and the general character of the word- 
ings differ widely among the versions of similar content. Besides 
dropping the two versions mentioned above, in which the shep- 
herd’s father offers his daughter to the nobleman, we may elimi- 
nate the climactic feature of a group that tells of the shepherd’s 
supernatural preservation during seven years of imprisonment: 
Nos. 9 from Hesse, 30 and 32 from Bohemia, 40 and 41 from 
Swabia, and 60 from Saxony. Another Swabian version, No. 25, 
contains the essential idea of these versions, as does No. 21 from 
the lower Rhine, the latter with a fatal termination. This element 
plainly reveals itself as a transfer from the ballad of Sancta 
Katharina, in some instances by identity in language. Cf. 
Hruschka-Toischer, Nos. 98a and 98b; Erk und Boehme III, Nos. 
216-220; and Mittler, Nos. 521-527. It is our presumption that 
this transfer took place because both ballads have the Zorn - Turm 
element. 

Eliminating a few odd and obviously perverted texts, we find 
the following elements in the various resolutions of the story: 

The shepherd must marry the nobleman’s daughter. 

He refuses to marry her. 

He refuses to marry her and must die. 

The shepherd, his father, both parents, the parents and his 
bride, and still other persons appear before the nobleman. 

Ransom is offered: money, animals from the herd, a crown 
of gold or pearls or a bridal wreath. 

The ransom is accepted and the shepherd is set free. 

The crown or wreath turns out to be spurious. 

The ransom is refused and the shepherd must die. 

In setting down on an outline map the regions where the various 
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texts were collected and what seemed characteristic of them, but 
leaving out of consideration now the inversions, fragments, and 
obviously corrupted forms, we note two main groups: the versions 
in which the bride appears to offer a crown or wreath and those 
in which she does not appear. Her offer is plainly a euphemism 
for surrender of virginity. The wreath at the wedding festival 
symbolizes the virtue of the bride. Those versions in which she 
appears occur in the region of the middle Rhine, in Anhalt, in 
the region of the lower Oder, in East Prussia, and in Silesia. The 
type without the bride occurs, to the exclusion of the other, in 
Switzerland and Swabia and in the region of the lower Rhine— 
therefore spanning the other geographically—in Franconia, Thur- 
ingia, northern Bohemia, western Silesia, and Pomerania. Both 
types are found in the region of the middle Rhine. Among the 
eight inverted versions, which dealt with a feminine character 
from the outset and therefore the more immediately lent themselves 
to an introduction of the element of the crown or wreath, not more 
than three have it. Drawing on these inverted ballads for evidence 
on the point of distribution of this element, as seems appropriate, 
we find it occurs exclusively only in the larger regions of East 
Prussia and Volhynia, the latter yielding only one version of the 
ballad. 

This finding leads us to believe that the versions with the mean- 
ingful element of the bride represent a later development and that 
the introduction of any persons other than the father to aid the 
shepherd is an expansion. In all but three of the versions without 
the bride the father alone appears. Of these three No. 10, from 
upper Hesse, mentions ‘‘parents,’’ No. 16, from Nassau, comes 
from a region near which the ‘‘bride’’ type is found, and No. 14, 
from Lorraine, inverts the usual order and has the mother appear 
first. 

It is in Swabia and Switzerland that we have exclusively the 
type in which the father alone appears. The Swabian versions are 
relatively numerous; we count ten, including the fragments and 
partial variants. The variety of endings and the facility with 
which the four-measured couplets could be recast have prevented 
us from noting any definite clue in the wordings of the latter verses 
of the versions. The Swabian texts are, however, on the whole of 
smoother diction than those of any other regional group—ef. Nos. 
5, 6, 12, and 40—and this, with the observation on the non-appear- 
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ance of the bride, confirms our belief, expressed in examining the 
matters of rhyme in ab - Tag and stohn - Sohn, that the ballad or- 
iginated in Swabia. 

There remains the large question: Which ending among those 
found in the ‘‘no bride’’ type is the original one? Study of this 
has brought us small reward. We incline to the assumption that 
the original ending was of a nature not generally satisfactory and 
was, therefore, variously replaced, giving rise to the ‘‘bride’’ type 
among others. Even in Swabia we have the following types: There 
is no further development after the shepherd refuses to marry the 
nobleman’s daughter—Nos. 34 and 64. The shepherd is compelled 
to marry her—No. 5. The switch-over to the Sancta Katharina 
conclusion—No. 40. Payment in animals of the herd or in money 
is accepted by the nobleman as expiation, and the shepherd is re- 
leased—Nos. 6, 12, and 41. Most significant for the answer to this 
question seems to us the fact that the two most southerly versions, 
Nos. 11 and 26 from Switzerland, have a fatal termination, as is 
also found, among others, in the fragment No. 59, taken down far 
to the north in Holstein, in No. 8 from Westphalia, and in No. 44 
from Silesia. In the latter region it also occurs in the inverted 
version No. 36. To this we couple the one apparent trace of this 


ending in Swabia, noted in the incongruous, and for that reason 
seemingly significant, termination of No. 65, which reads: 


Willst du mir hundert Lammlein geben, 
So ziehe dein Sohn ins kiiftige [!] Leben. 


Probably this fatal ending was the original one and’ was replaced 
by others because its melancholy nature made it undesired when 
the ballad was used by children as a play-song. 
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THE FAERIE QUEENE AND THE DIANA 
By T. P. Harrison, JR. 


University of Texas 


It is well recognized that Spenser’s method of composition fre- 
quently involved the fusion of borrowings from more than one 
source ; hence the business of defining his indebtedness in an episode 
of the Faerie Queene is not ended once a single analogue has been 
observed. The object of this paper is to suggest wherein Spenser 
may have employed the Diana of Montemayor, Spain’s popular 
pastoral which deeply interested his friend Sidney. Two episodes 
in the Faerie Queene reveal a considerable resemblance to certain 
features of the Diana by Montemayor’s continuator Alonzo Perez’: 
namely, that concerning Pastorella and Calidore (VI, ix ff.), and 
Placidas and Amyas (IV, vii ff.). 

Spenser’s most obvious imitation of Sidney’s Arcadia, the Pas- 
torella-Calidore episode, was first observed by Todd (1805). Pro- 
fessor Greenlaw? has indicated that Spenser’s main source was 
Sidney rather than Longus, Greene, Ariosto, or Tasso; his con- 
clusions are additionally supported by other evidence of Sidney’s 
influence upon Spenser. However indisputable his points, the fact 
remains that Mr. Greenlaw has overlooked the importance of the 
Spanish pastoral as it concerns the type story found in Daphnis 
and Chloe and its successors. The author states: ‘‘The Italian 
and Spanish pastoral romances, such as Ameto, the Arcadia, and 
the Diana, have little relation to this plot; they introduce various 
love idyls and go back to the Virgilian eclogues,’’* adding that with 
the romances the element of allegory, the style, and the introduc- 
tion of the author as the disappointed lover are noteworthy inno- 
vations. 

Regarding the Diana the present writer has suggested that both 


1 Montemayor’s romance (1559-60) was continued by Perez and Gil Polo. 
Both continuations were published in 1564, a French translation in 1578, and 
an English translation in 1598, by Bartholomew Yong, who completed his 
work in 1583. Probably both Spenser and Sidney knew the work in the orig- 
inal or in French. 

2 ‘*Shakespeare’s Pastorals,’’ Studies in Philology, XIII, 122 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 123. 
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Montemayor and his continuators were considerably inspired by 
the Greek Romances and, further, that Sidney’s borrowings from 
the Spanish romance mainly concerned the disguises and amorous 
adventures of the princes Pyrocles and Musidorus.* And it is this 
Spanish plot which is in part employed by Spenser in the pastoral 
episode in the Faerie Queene. Yet certain features of the Spanish 
romance present in the Faerie Queene, lacking in the Arcadia, 
serve to add that to Spenser’s sources, and, while modifying Mr. 
Greenlaw’s specific conclusions, throw new light upon his major 
thesis, that the interrelations of Spenser and Sidney are newly 
significant. For, as Sidney himself borrowed from the Spanish 
romance more extensively than did any of his contemporaries, the 
argument is plausible, in view of the facts of their personal and 
literary relations, that Sidney introduced Spenser to the pastoral 
which so engaged his attentions in the Arcadia. 

Omitting the irrelevant features of the Spanish story,* the follow- 
ing events occur in sequence, although as in Sidney and Spenser, 
the romance begins in medias res :® 

1. Two young noblemen, Parthenius and Delicius, setting out 
together in search of their parents, come upon a maiden singing 
by a river. (Though not twins, they exactly resemble each other 
in body and in fortunes. Ignorant of their parentage, thinking 
themselves brothers, they have been reared by shepherds until in 
early youth they go to the court.) 

2. The maiden, Stela, called a nymph and for a time appearing 
in the company of river-nymphs, is no other than a shepherdess, 
the daughter of a simple old man Parisiles. She and her company 
disappear into the river on the approach of the courtiers. 

3. Both youths immediately become enamored of the maiden. 


4‘*A Source of Sidney’s Arcadia,’’ Texas Studies in English, no. 6, pp. 
53 ff. See further, Merritt Y. Hughes, ‘‘Spenser’s Debt to the Greek Ro- 
mances,’’ Modern Philology, XXIII, 67 ff. Hughes concludes that virtually 
all possible borrowings noted by Upton were literary commonplaces. Even 
the pictorial quality in Spenser’s art was derived from the Greek through 
Sidney. For the Spanish influence upon Sidney in this regard, see present 
writer, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

5 Perez’s continuation almost wholly concerns the points here enumerated. 
It occupies pp. 161-375 of Yong’s folio, which I have used. Incidentally, 
Perez’s romance is the major source of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster 
(ef. present writer, P. M. L. A., XLI, 294 ff.). 

6 For the evidence, mainly negative, of the influence of Ariosto upon Spen- 
ser’s method, see J. W. Draper, ‘‘The Narrative-Technique of The Faerie 
Queene,’’ P. M. L. A., XXXIX, 310 ff. 
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They spend the night at the house of her father. They decide to 
disguise as shepherds in order to get access to the maiden. A second 
maiden, Crimine, soon appears, and the youths obtain the maidens’ 
permission to remain in their company for a time. Accordingly, 
the quest of their parents is temporarily abandoned. 

4. Stela is wooed by a giant shepherd, Gorphorost, whose un- 
couth manners serve as a foil to the courtliness of the youths. At 
times the giant, becoming lustful, pursues the maiden. He be- 
friends Parthenius and to distinguish him gives him a sheep-hook. 
Parthenius lends the gift to his friend and is captured and im- 
prisoned in a cave by the giant, who considers Delicius a rival in 
love. Constantly the giant confuses the youths. Moreover, each 
youth vies with the other in offering to relinquish his mistress to 
his friend. 

This story, like Spenser’s, remains incomplete, Perez never reach- 
ing the intended marriages. The account of the early life of the 
youths, leading toward a general recognition scene, is told partly 
by a servant of their family and partly by a friend. Early in the 
romance there occurs one recognition scene, as the old man Parisiles 
recognizes his long lost daughter. 

The parallels here to Spenser’s romance of Sir Calidore and 
Pastorella are apparent: 

1. The foundling motif. In Perez it is learned that the youths 
when infants were left with shepherds by persons who do not re- 
turn. In effect this is identical with the conventional motif em- 
ployed in Daphnis and Chloe and its successors, including Spenser 
but not Sidney. Unlike Perez, in Spenser the foundling is a girl. 

2. The interrupted quest. In Spenser and Sidney the pastoral 
is episodic, more space being given to the epic history of the heroes.” 
In Perez attention is perhaps equally divided between the pastoral 
erotic complications after the disguise and the history of the youths, 
which though not chivalric is far removed from any pastoral sug- 
gestion; ultimately the Spanish author is forced to resolve his 
heterogeneous plots into the pastoral background, which in his 
romance is entirely unimportant. In Perez, the pastoral is an 
episode delaying a serious quest, which like Spenser’s hero the 


7Greenlaw states (op. cit., p. 129): ‘‘The model for both [Sidney and 
Spenser] was probably the Dido-Aeneas passage in Virgil, not that Virgil 
tells it as a pastoral but that the three episodes show how the perfect hero 
forgets for a time his task in his subjection to love.’’ In general method 
and manner Spenser follows Sidney. 
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Spanish youths plan to continue. Furthermore, Perez’s romance 
concludes before he reaches the point of final recognitions and 
marriages. Though he does not tell of Pastorella’s marriage with 
Sir Calidore, Spenser gives place to the recognition scene (Faerie 
Queene, VI, xii) which has nothing in common with Perez except 
that with the Spaniard recognition is implied and imminent in the 
disclosures of the servant and friend as to the true history of the 
courtiers; in Spenser the recognition is accomplished through a 
similar intermediary, the servant Melissa.® 

3. The old man Parisiles, is not unlike Meliboe, who, however, 
is only the foster-father of Pastorella. Perez and Spenser agree 
in that the father is a simple old man wholly different from his 
counterpart in Sidney, the lecherous old king, Basilius. 

4. The disguise. The Spanish youths, like Calidore, spend a 
night at the house-of the father, and themselves decide upon the 
pastoral disguise ; they secure permission to remain in the neighbor- 
hood, from the maidens, not from the father, as in Spenser; and 
after, not before, they assume disguise. Sidney’s heroes disguise 
in order to deceive the parents of the maidens, in Perez and in 
Spenser to deceive the maidens.°® 

5. The uncouth suitor. In Sidney this réle is played by Dame- 
tas, who is a guardian, not a suitor. Dametas and Spenser’s Cori- 
don have in common the quality of cowardice. Perez’s giant is 
perhaps as far removed from Spenser’s boor; yet the purpose of 
all three figures is essentially the same: to provide contrast to the 
refined courtiers. The giant’s lustful pursuit of the maidens, his 
capture and imprisonment of the supposed rival are vaguely re- 
miniscent of Spenser’s account of the captivity of Pastorella, some 
details of which, however, have properly been traced to the story 


8 Cf. Harold H. Blanchard, ‘‘Spenser and Boiardo,’’ P. M. L. A., XL, 828 ff. 
The writer justly refers certain phases of Spenser’s scene, particularly the 
birthmark as the means of identification, to Tasso and Boiardo; he notes the 
occurrence of the general theme in Daphnis and Chloe and Pandosto (p. 851). 


® Cf. Greenlaw, op. cit., pp. 126-127. In this regard compare the disappear- 
ance of the maiden amid the river-nymphs on the approach of mortals and 
Spenser’s picture of the somewhat similar disappearance of the Graces, the 
poet’s lady in their midst (F. Q., VI, x, 6ff.). In Sidney there is no such 
magic. Blanchard (op. cit., p. 848) notes three details probably from Boiardo. 
In the Italian, however, the God of love, not a maiden, is the central figure, 
and there is no magical disappearance in Boiardo (or in Sidney) as in the 
Diana and the Faerte Queene. 
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of Isabella in Ariosto.2° As in the stock plot, then, Perez, Spenser, 
and Sidney include the captivity motif. 

Two additional parallels from Montemayor’s romance, conclude 
the consideration of this episode in Spenser: the presence of the 
melancholy shepherd, who in Montemayor, not in Sidney and Spen- 
ser, is definitely connected with the plot;?* and second, melodra- 
matie incidents in the attack of satyrs, which corresponds to that 
of a lion and bear (Arcadia) and of a tiger (Faerie Queene). Un- 
like the English authors, the Spaniard uses this attack as occasion 
for the bravery, not of suitors, but of a warrior maiden.?” 

The main source of Spenser’s pastoral episode, then, is Sidney’s 
Arcadia. It is clear that in attitude towards the digressions in their 
heroic poems, in the manner in which the pastoral is introduced, 
Spenser and Sidney were at one. As Mr. Greenlaw has observed," 
Sidney’s picture of the ruin to the state resulting from a with- 
drawal by Basilius from its cares, is paralleled in Spenser’s account 
of the momentary aberration of Sir Calidore, as also in Colin Clout. 
Further, both poets abandon themselves for the time to the charm 
of pastoral life, each painting its joys sympathetically. Until more 
explicit evidence is disclosed concerning the personal relations of 
Sidney and Spenser that question remains open to conjecture. Yet 
comparative study of the writings strongly suggests that their 
minds were molded alike in an intimate literary association. 

The outline of Perez’s story indicates that it belongs not only 
to the tradition originating in Daphnis and Chloe; among other 
affinities, it belongs to The Legend of Two Friends" in the follow- 
ing particulars: the friendship of two youths each exactly resem- 
bling the other, their love for the same maiden, and the sacrifice 
of love for friendship. In Spenser’s study of friendship the sole 
example of friendship proved by sacrifice is the story of Amyas 


10 Cf. Greenlaw, op. cit., p. 126. 

11 Noted by Greenlaw, op. cit., pp. 123 and 131 ff. Cf. this writer’s account 
of the influence upon Shakespeare of this stock character. 

12 Moody, W. V. (‘‘An Inquiry into the Sources of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia,’’ unpublished MS. in Harvard College Library) suggests this influence 
of the Diana upon Sidney. 

13 ‘‘Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan Allegory,’’ Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers, p. 337, note 3. 

14 For a useful table showing the affinities of the principal versions of this 
legend, cf. 8. L. Wolff, The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Fiction (Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1912), pp. 258-261. 
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and Placidas (Faerie Queene, IV, vii-ix).** Only one source of 
this episode has been noticed, the medieval romance Amis and Ami- 
loun, to which undoubtedly Spenser was indebted.’® Th exact like- 
ness of the youths, their friendship, and the substitution of one 
friend for the other, all three similarities appear in this romance, 
in Perez, and in Spenser.'? Jn regard to the last feature, Amiloun 
fights in place of Amis in the trial by combat; in the Diana one 
friend relinquishes his mistress to the other; in the Faerie Queene 
Placidas grants love to Poeana to effect the freedom of Amyas. 
Finally, the medieval source does not contain the figure of the lust- 
ful giant, prominent in Montemayor and Spenser as the bar to the 
lovers’ marriage. The previous incident in Spenser involves an- 
other giant, the ‘‘wilde and salvage man’”’ (Faerie Queene IV, vii, 
5) who is Aemilia’s captor ;}* this figure resembles Perez’s giant 
shepherd perhaps-more closely than does Corflambo, who imprisons 
Amyas (Faerie Queene IV, viii). Yet the latter episode is dis- 
tinctly similar to the Spanish story in that both picture the giant’s 
confusion resulting from the imprisonment of the wrong friend. 
In Spenser one friend’s efforts are spent in endeavoring to free 
the other by submitting to capture; in Perez one tries to prevent 
the other’s capture with the resulting capture and imprisonment 
of the generous friend. The parallels here suggested are perhaps 
strengthened in view of the greater significance of the same Spanish 
plot as it concerns Spenser’s pastoral digression. 

The foregoing comparison of the Diana and the Faerie Queene 
indicates Spenser’s acquaintance with this notable work. Possibly 
Sidney’s interest in it would in itself lead Spenser to read it. Un- 
like the poet’s imitations of Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, no sug- 
gested borrowing from the Diana presupposes more than a casual 
knowledge of the romance. It seems fairly clear that in his epic 
that knowledge left its impress in two episodes. 


15 Noted by John Erskine, ‘‘The Virtue of Friendship in The Faerie 
Queene,’’ P. M. L. A., XXX, 831 ff. 

16H. M. Ayers, ‘‘The Faerie Queene and Amis and Amiloun,’’ M. L. N., 
XXIII, 177 ff. 

17 Other resemblances to Spenser noted by Ayers, op. cit., are: the wooing 
lady, the reluctant young man, and the names Amyas and Aemylia. 

18 The general features of the capture of Aemilia, her story, and the old 


woman, her companion, are from Ariosto (cf. R. E. Neil Dodge, ‘‘Spenser’s 
Imitations from Ariosto, P. M. L. A., XII, 202). 





SCIENCE IN SPANISH POETRY FROM 
CABANYES (1808-1833) TO NUNEZ 
DE ARCE (1833-1909) 


By RonaLtp M. MAcCANDREW 
Aberdeen, Scotland 


Science and scientific data emerge as factors in Spanish poetry, 
as a result of the impact of the philosophy of Locke and Hobbes 
upon Spanish letters.‘ Previous to their Sensational philosophy, 
which, at a clap, made man secondary and the sensation-producing 
universe primary, man, in combination with a fully accepted God, 
had been dutdoxys, a self-sufficient microcosm, who, when he did 
not cavalierly pronounce his views on the macrocosm that sur- 
rounded him, ignored it. 

The general enquiring spirit of the Romantic period, which 
reached its peak in Espronceda, ‘‘a compound of God knows how 
many men, for their name is legion,’ had, as far as poetry was 
concerned, to assimilate the new worlds made actual by science, 
and science divided poetry from Cabanyes to Nifiez de Arce, into 
two camps, one which saw in it the death of poetry and the other, 
which envisaged science as the intellectual religion of Truth and 
as one of the great ends of poetic activity. 

Cabanyes’ reading-list* is ample proof of his acquaintance with 
the Deistie followers of Locke and Hobbes in Germany and Eng- 
land and his instinctively religious outlook made him reject the 
optimism of the School. Like Calderén, he regarded Nature as 
a warring sphere and with the amazing confidence of youth, he 
quietly put aside scientific theories with, Quot homines, tot sen- 
tentiae. 

The scientific enquiries of the day completely upset the insepar- 
ables, Espronceda and Santos Alvarez. According to the latter, the 
thesis of Espronceda’s incomplete Diablo Mundo is, ‘‘to prove that 


1The whole impact on the Naturalistic side has been worked out by the 
writer in, Naturalism in Spanish Poetry from 1450 to 1900, a doctoral thesis, 
sustained by the University of Aberdeen for the degree of D. Litt. 

2 Diablo Mundo. 

3See his Letters to Cintio from 1830 to 1833 and the detail in The Poems 
of Manuel de Cabanyes, Peers, Manchester Univ. Press, 1923, Introduction, 
pp. 5-8. 
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the immortality of matter is boredom and condemnation upon 
earth.’’ ‘‘An undivided life,’’ said Espronceda, ‘‘is ultra vires, 
because either matter or the soul is superfluous. If both survive, 
each is a disturbing element.’’* Science Espronceda regarded as 
an impotent solvent, for the national circumstances were such that 
- only wretchedness was real. Alvarez dismissed the morass of 
scientific enquiries as ‘‘obscura, intrincada y mala,’” (like the 
octave of verses in which he described it), but, like Espronceda, 
he sensed the ultimate goodness of the world, which sense sought 
to interpret, ‘‘ Bueno es el mundo!’’6 

In Ventura Ruiz Aguilera’s view, science had finally dominated 
matter, for ‘‘matter now drags its chains behind man like any 
slave. Dead matter can never be the sovereign artist of the human 
body, the crown and summit of earth. But the last word even of 
victorious science is but the lisping of a child. God, regarded as 
Creator, is the only final solution, which reconciles faith and 
reason.’’ This is the burden of Creo en Magna Mater. Aguilera 
thus cut the Esproncedan knot and, while placing religion high 
above science, he went on to exalt science, because ‘‘it had sweet- 
ened the lot of the labouring man, so that the world becomes a 
thing of beauty and promise.’’ He thus found advancing democ- 
racy and scientific progress an inspiring subject for a ballad, 
Balado del Progreso, a los Trabajadores. La Locomotora he also 
adjudged a fit subject for a victorious song, ‘‘for it has been an 
effective agent in beautifying the world by opening it up to man 
and in securing brotherhood and the worship of the one God.’’ 

Massanés in ; Santiago y cierra Espana! delights ‘‘in the fiery 
motor, which lends impelling power to the cleaving keel.’’ José 
Martinez Monroy in Al Telégrafo Eléctrico, is obsessed by modern 
progress. Manuel de Revilla is another enthusiast in Dudas y 
Tristezas. Hartzenbusch wanted to see science and agriculture 
working hand in hand, ‘‘to produce smiling plains.’’*’ Eusebio 
Blasco added two characteristic poems in his Apéndice, and Sancho 
de Castro’s Cdntico is a final favourable epitome of the movement. 

But Pastor Nicomedes Diaz traced much of the poet’s restless- 
ness to the conflict between. science and poetry and he himself fell 
back upon revealed religion like Aguilera. Espronceda and Alva- 


4 Taria, Canto Primero, pp. 81, 82, 90, 91, Biblioteca Univers., Tomo 122. 
5 Idem., 82. 

8 Idem., 91. 

7 En la Inauguracién de la Escuela Central de Agricultura. 
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rez openly derided the potential contributions of that science, to 
which Tassara, ‘‘the discredited prophet,’’ traced Europe’s in- 
eredulity in Himno al Mesias, while Carolina Coronado, the last 
of the Romantics, deplored commercial factors as hostile to the 
Muses, although she was attracted enough to use scientific images, 
for she speaks of ‘‘the electric light of thought in the poet’s 
mind.’’§ 

By 1850, Romanticism had shot its bolt. The hectie over-lan- 
guaged enthusiasm died away into the calm in which Selgas and 
his imitators did their work. Al Poeta del Porvenir (1850) is the 
single poem which best envisages the coming changes. 

Selgas, the Seer of the Segura, the poet of sleepy Murcia, was 
half humourous in the face of the industrialism, which his friend 
Arnao attacked so seriously in Un Ramo de Pensamiento. In spite 
of El Tren Expreso and La Brutal Locomotora, he found industrial- 
ism akin to the Romanticism which inflated the sense and length 
of words and made ‘‘liberty into libertinage.’’ Over against it 
all, he seriously placed the lessons of open Nature and each new 
dawn he regarded as a new creation, as a great fact transcending 
any modern theories about it. 

Velarde, a main figure in the Andalucian School, harking back 
to the Esproncedan problem of the adjustment of soul and matter, 
held that where reason and instinct collided, conscience would give 
a decision of diamond clarity.° Matter he held to be indestructible, 
‘‘but the soul, being more valuable than matter, is the more proved 
immortal.’’ The forward look in his poetry is interpreted through 
‘“‘the noble Press, the Hercules of the nineteenth century,’’!® and 
his faith in the industrial poetry, which Eusebio Blasco justified 
in Las Ferrerias (1875). 

By 1887, the probable effects of science upon poetry had become 
one of the subjects of the day and was discussed by Niiiez de Arce 
in his Discurso de la Poesia, read in El Ateneo cientifico y literario 
of Madrid, on the third of December of that year. The Positivist 
School, which held that poetry, in remoter times, enjoyed a special 
aesthetic, untroubled by science, was as curtly dismissed by Nimfiez 
de Arce as by Velarde. The latter identified ‘‘the light which is 
God, with God, who is knowledge.’ He believed in the new 


8 Al Poeta del Porvenir. 

® Consejos a Carmen, II, IV, VI. 

10 A la Inundacién de las Provincias del Levante. 
11 Consejos a Carmen, II, 2. 
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truths which were being contributed by science.’* He held that 
‘‘human thought had formed the ocean of science from the suc- 
cessive drops of previous ages and that, therefore, science was 
indispensable to the human progress, which includes locomotives, 
balloons and electricity. It is this science which will finally cement 
brotherhood, but it must be preceded by faith.’’ 

Blaseo’s Las Ferrerias is the dream of industrialism’s conquests 
and it invites the scientific age to perfect the victories of peace. 
Its railways, ships, locomotives and agriculture must be dedicated 
to man’s use; they must open up new views of the world’s beauty 
and prove that the only great tragedy is war. 

Querol, the railway director, likewise believed in the growing 
industrialism of his day, and ‘‘in the burning messenger of the 
century of giants, the ancient Mercury modernised,’’ he saw a 
power, which weuld open up new landscapes, encourage brother- 
hood and generally make for freedom.** 

Poetry which can boldly face scientific enquiry and yet grasp 
religious orthodoxy with both hands is that of Francisco Sanchez 
de Castro. In his fragmentary Los Martires, which finds a place 
in several anthologies, man, placed against the macrocosm which 
surrounds him, seems insignificant, till the power of mind to in- 
terpret external reality, tame matter by electricity and steam, 
suddenly makes man the dominating factor, ‘‘; Venciste Galileo!’”* 
Castro strikes the balance between accepting or rejecting scientific 
data as matter for poetry. Scientific poetry, he held, can make 
the prosaic results of science a hymn, although it leaves unsung 
the spiritual interpretations of either the mystics or the romantics. 
Ninez de Arce believed in spirit and also in science and he con- 
sidered poetry as indispensable as history for registering the’ 
changing face of society and civilization. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, it was, therefore, becoming 
increasingly clear to the poets, that science, by opening up the 
universe, was creating a new attitude of reverence, which had 
previously been provided intuitively by religion, that by the tele- 
scope and the microscope, it was widening the domain of poetry, 
and that its exact findings could still more increase the wonder 
which is the life-blood of lyric poetry. 


12 A mi Padre, penultimate stanza. 


13 Versos improvisados con motivo de la Inauguracién del Ferrocarril de 
Almansa a Valencia. 


14 Los Mdrtires, stanza 7, last verse. 





THE SATIRE IN CHAUCER’S PARLIAMENT 
OF BIRDS 


By Davin Patrick 
Stanford University 


That the Parliament of Birds contains satire has been suggested 
by various scholars. Miss Edith Rickert is among the most recent 
to make this suggestion and she most fully explains the ordinary 
view concerning the point of this satire. It will be convenient to 
quote her statement. 


But what of the satire? One-seventh of the poem describes a mock parlia- 
ment in which the common birds discuss, not love in general, not the formel’s 
decision, but whether or not the first eagle shall marry another if the formel 
will not have him. And in this discussion every remark by one of these birds, 
with the striking exception of the turtle dove, is unmercifully ridiculed by 
the noble birds.1 

Noting that at about the same date as this poem or not much 
later, Deschamps wrote a bird allegory satirizing the court of 
Charles VI in which the birds represent classes of people as well 
as individuals, Miss Rickert further suggests that the fowls of 
ravine are the nobility, the water fowls the great merchants, and 
the worm fowls the citizenry or the working classes. And she ob- 
serves that satire directed against the working classes would have 
been particularly grateful to John of Gaunt whose daughter Miss 
Rickert casts for the réle of the formel eagle. Mr. T. W. Douglas,? 
however, states that this satire would be no more pleasing to John 
of Gaunt than to Richard II, since the king had put down the 
Peasants’ Rebellion in 1381. He prefers to think that ‘‘The court 
circle, taking part in a celebration which implied an intimate under- 
standing of the eult of courtly love, [i.e. Valentine’s Day] might 
well gain some amusement appropriate for the day by the poet’s 
poking fun at the inability of the lower classes to appreciate the 
fine points of the cult.’’ 

To one who remembers Chaucer’s Plowman and his brother an- 
other explanation suggests itself. Could Chaucer not have found 
some amusement appropriate to the day in poking fun at the in- 


1 Modern Philology, XVIII, 1-29. 
2 Modern Language Notes, XLIII, 378-84. 
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ability of the courtly lovers to appreciate the sound common sense 
of the lower classes? Is the shoe not, in fact, upon the other foot? 
Chaucer frequently satirizes affectation and pretension. I do not 
know of any instances in which honest ignorance is the object of 
his wit, still less simple common sense. 

It is, I believe, the theory of political allegory that has so long 
directed the minds of critics away from the possibility which I sug- 
gest. It has generally been thought that the formel eagle repre- 
sents Anne of Bohemia, and the three suitors represent Richard 
II, Friedrich of Meissen, and Guillaume de Baviére. A later view 
substitutes Charles VI for William of Bavaria, and Miss Rickert 
proposes Phillippa, the daughter of John of Gaunt, as the formel 
eagle and Richard II, William of Hainaut, and John of Blois as 
the suitors. However Professor Manly* observes that because the 
formel eagle is represented as unable to make her choice, the com- 
pliment to either Richard or Anne is dubious, and that the youth 
of the couple makes the reference to long service in knighthood no 
more than a joke at the expense of the royal children. He eoncludes 
that allegory is an unlikely possibility and sees in the poem a con- 
ventional demande d’amours presented before a parliament of 
birds. While Professor Manly’s opinion has not remained un- 
challenged, it has not been disproved, for no one has any positive 
evidence that the birds represent historical personages. 

To proceed then to the poem itself, Chaucer begins with his usual 
half humorous denial of any knowledge of love except as he reads 
of it in books. Then he falls asleep and dreams that Africanus 
leads him to a great double gate which on one side promises happi- 
ness and on the other sorrow and death. Chaucer hesitates, but 
Africanus tells him that the writing does not refer to him but only 
to Love’s servants. 


For thou of love hast lost thy tast, I gesse, 
As seek man hath of swete and bitternesse. 


*‘Come along,’’ he urges, ‘‘you can at least look on!’’ 


For many a man that may not stonde a pulle, 

Yit lyketh him at the wrastling for to be. 
After this fairly flippant introduction comes a description of the 
park and its wonders and the love tale promised in the proem. It 
is St. Valentine’s Day and all the birds are gathered in parliament 


8 Stud. zur eng. Phil., L, 279 ff. 
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with Dame Nature presiding to choose their mates. They are ar- 
ranged according to rank; and those of highest degree speak first. 
The royal tercel begins and chooses as his ‘‘lady sovereign’’ the 
formel eagle. His speech is the essence of courtly love. He begs 
for merey and grace, for unless she take pity on him he cannot live. 
Next follows a tercel of lower rank and rather more vigorous speech. 
His plea is also on the courtly level. When the third begins he 
recognizes the lateness of the hour and the impatience of the other 
birds, but strikes out, nevertheless, into an endless courtly speech. 
‘* All my life,’’ says Chaucer, ‘‘since the day I was born never has 
any man heard so gentle a plea in love!’’ 

And from the morwe gan this speche laste 

Til dounward drow the sonne wonder faste. 


The fowls at last set up a ery ‘‘to ben delivered.”’ 

*“Come of!’’ they cryde, ‘‘alas! ye will us shende! 

Whan shal your cursed pleding have an ende?’’ 
It seems probable that Chaucer is here satirizing not the birds for 
their lack of appreciation, but the third tercel for being an impos- 
sible bore. 

The goose breaks out with, ‘‘ All this talk isn’t worth a fly! I 

can settle this matter.’’ The Cuckoo interrupts for the worm fowl, 


‘For I wol, of myn owne auctorite, 
For commune spede, take the charge now, 
For to delivere us is gret charite.’’ 

The turtle dove is entering the dispute on the side of the eagles 
when Nature restores order and proposes that each kind of bird 
select a representative to speak for the group. The tercelet begins 
for the fowls of ravine with the suggestion that the suitor of noblest 
birth, the worthiest knight and the richest, be judged the successful 
candidate. Then the water fowl lay their heads together and select 
the goose to voice their opinion. Says the goose, 

‘“My wit is sharp, I love no taryinge; 


I seye, I rede him, though he were my brother, 
But she wol love him, lat him love another! ’’ 


The sparrow hawk sharply and roughly rejoins, ‘‘Lo here! a parfit 
reson of a goos! You would have done better to hold your tongue 
than to have shown your stupidity. But a fool can’t keep quiet!’’ 


The laughter aroos of gentil foules alle. 


And for the seed fowl the turtle dove speaks, and blushingly says 
that a lover should be true to his lady until death, though she 
“‘evermore be strange.’’ 
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‘Well bourded! ’’ quod the doke, ‘‘by my hat! 
That men shulde alwey loven, causeles, 

Who can a reson finde or wit in that? 

Ye, quek!’’ yit quod the doke, ful wel and faire, 
‘*There been mo sterres, god wot, than a paire!’’ 


The implication of ‘‘more stars than a pair’’ is quite contrary to 
the view of the courtly lover, who held dogmatically that his mis- 
tress was the only luminary in the heavens. So the gentle tercel 
answers, ‘‘ Now fie, churl, 

Thy kind is of so lowe a wrechednesse, 

That what love is, thou canst nat see ne gesse.’’ 

This is the common doctrine of courtly love and it finds expres- 
sion frequently in the literature of chivalric love. Chaucer’s opin- 
ion of this notion may be seen in the words he puts into the mouth 
of the ‘‘gentil Manciple’’ (Manciple’s Tale, 212-220) : 

Ther nis no difference, trewely, 

Bitwixe a wyf that is of heigh degree, 

If of hir body dishonest she be, 

And a povre wenche, other than this— 

If it so be, they werke bothe amis— 

But that the gentile, in estaat above, 

She shal be cleped his lady, as in love; 

And for that other is a povre womman, 

She shal be cleped his wenche, or his lemman. 
Here Chaucer shows that he believes the distinctions drawn be- 
tween the courtly love and mere human love are false.* 





4+From early in his career Chaucer was alluding to the system of courtly 
love with bantering irony, and in his successive works he shows a growing 
tendency to treat it satirically. See the Hous of Fame, ii, 672-98; Anelida 
and Arcite, ll. 183-96; the third roundel of Merciles Beaute is a humorous 
denial of the law of courtly love. 


Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 
I never thenk to ben in his prison lene; 
Sin I am free, I counte him not a bene. 


To Rosemounde is burlesque of the theme throughout. In Lenvoy de Chaucer 
a Scogan it is clear that Scogan had followed the advice of the duck, 


That, for thy lady saw nat thy distresse, 
Therfor thou yave hir up at Michelmesse! 


Chaucer’s mock reproof leaves him in obvious sympathy with Scogan’s be- 
havior. The Compleint of Chaucer to his Empty Purse is an apparent parody 
on the courtly love-complaint. Troilus and Criseyde shows in many places a 
lively sense of the absurdities of courtly love. The Legend of Good Women 
makes a joke of the accusation of Cupid that Chaucer has been guilty of 
heresy against the law of love. (See R. M. Garrett, ‘‘Cleopatra the Martyr 
and her Sisters,’’ Jour. of Engl. and Germ. Phil., XXII, 64-74, for a moder- 
ate statement of the satirical character of the poem and a summary of critical 
opinion on this point.) Passages of like tenor to that quoted above may be 
found scattered throughout the Canterbury Tales. 
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After the tercelet has spoken, the cuckoo, representative of the 
worm fowls, remarks that so long as he gets his mate he does not 
care how long the aristocrats argue. ‘‘Let each of them live alone 
for the rest of his life,’’ he says. And as the cuckoo is receiving an 
abusive retort from the merlin, killer of larks, Dame Nature cries 
out, ‘‘Now, peace! I have heard the opinions of all of you and we 
are no nearer a solution than before. I rule that the formel her- 
self shall choose.’’ When the formel promises to make her choice 
in a year’s time Nature admonishes the tercels to serve her faith- 
fully for that period. Then she gives the birds their mates and all 
rejoice. 

We have seen that the distinction between the points. of view of 
the courtly birds and the common birds is forcibly contrasted. 
Those who feel that the satire is directed at the lack of refinement 
of the lower group should consider the following points: 1. Chau- 
cer makes it quite clear that the courtly birds are boring every one 
to death. 2. When the lower orders of birds object that the tercels 
are taking up the whole time, Nature does not reprove them, but 
allows them their right to speak. 3. When Nature finally puts an 
end to the discussion she interrupts the merlin, not one of the com- 
mon birds. 4. In the dispute the gentle birds are far more quar- 
relsome and insulting than the others. 5. And finally, at the end 
Chaucer writes a song of rejoicing for the birds that have their 
mates, the subtle courtiers, condemned to a year’s delay, being for- 
gotten in the conclusion. 









A NOTE ON FRANCIS OFFLEY 
By Joun D. REA 


Miami University 


Several years ago there came into my possession a brown leather- 
covered note-book dating from the seventeenth century and contain- 
ing the notes of Francis Offley, who matriculated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, 18 November 1681. He was then, according to the Oxford 
records, sixteen years old. In the little book, dingy now with age, 
are recorded matters of all sorts; there are noted such items of stu- 
dent accounts as the receipt of forty shillings and the loan of four- 
pence to Mr. Rich, then apparently in a condition belying his name; 
the payment of five shillings ‘‘To Coquus’’ and three shillings six- 
pence to ‘‘Mother Maydell.’’ There are, of course, notes on such 
subjects as Offley was studying, including history, geography and 
physies. But most interesting is a group of poems of varying merit 
but all good representatives of the verse of the seventeenth century. 
I have not seen any of them in print though several have a good 
deal of appeal to the lover of the verse of Donne, Wotton, Vaughan 
and their contemporaries. 

Some of the poems in the volume give no indication as to whether 
they are by Offley or are merely copied down by him, but one section 
is definitely devoted to his own poems. To this section he prefixes 
the following title-page: 


VERSES ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS 
COMPOSED AND TRANSLATED FOR 
HIS OWN RECREATION BY— 
FRANCIS OFFLEY, FELLOW OF 
ALL SOULS COLLEDG IN 
OXFORD 


pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas: Hor: de arte poetica. 


Perhaps the most interesting of the poems to a lover of the quaint 
charm of the seventeenth century is entitled ‘‘True Happiness,”’ 
on a theme common in English verse from the time when the Earl 
of Surrey paraphrased Martial’s lines on the subject. In spirit 
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Offley’s poem is very near to Sir Henry Wotton’s Character of a 
Happy Life, which Ben Jonson admired so much that he knew it 
by heart. 


True Happiness - IGNOTO 


He’s happy that his dayes may spend 
In th’ humble village, not to need 
The favour of a costly friend 

Nor in th’ unquiet court to feed 

On empty hopes, where dangers must 
Bee the companion of his trust. 


Instead of suitors cryes he heares 

The plowman whistle merry tunes 

And by his harvests counts his yeares 
Not by Kings reigns, and when he prunes 
His under vines though blood be shed 
Hee drawes no guilt upon his head. 


All that hee eates, all that hee weares 
Costing him nothing, yearly growes 
From what hee either plants or reares 
And thence a greater blessing flowes 
Since many with theire wares do sell 
Theire broken faith and purchase hell. 


And having well survey’d his ground 
And done the duty of the day 

At evening hee perhaps is found 
Along the rivers side to stray 

And with a plyant angle fish 

To please his mind and fill his dish. 


Hee seekes a place for that delight 
Where he himselfe may closely hide 

For by the fishes quicker sight 

The want of hearing is suppli’de 

Hee baites his hook and learns from thence 
That usefull vertue, patience. 


And that which crowneth all the rest 

His wife her will to his will frames 
When any friend becomes his guest 

His hearty wellcome shee proclaimes 

By cheerful lookes, and plenteous fare 
Knowes when to spend and when to spare. 


His children by theire parents taught 
Their duty both to God and men: 
When no disease but age has brought 
Him to forsake the World, shall then 
With comfort tell him though he dye 
Hee lives in his posterity. 


Perhaps no poet has more neatly summed up the angler’s purpose 
than Offley : 


Aud with a plyant angle fish 
To please his mind and fill his dish. 
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These lines might well stand on the title-page of the Compleat 
Angler. It seems, in fact, pretty clear that Offley was in some way 
connected with Izaak Walton and that other mighty fisherman, Sir 
Henry Wotton, whose life Walton so lovingly wrote. The dedica- 
tion of the Compleat Angler is to John Offley, perhaps a relative of 
Francis, joining his name with that of ‘‘Sir Henry Wotton, a dear 
lover of this Art,’’ who, says Walton, ‘‘has told me that his inten- 
tions were to write a Discourse of the Art and in praise of Ang- 
ling.’’ Francis Offley’s note-book contains, it might be mentioned, 
a translation of Wotton’s unfinished Latin life of King Henry VI. 
into excellent seventeenth century prose; I know of no other trans- 
lation of it. 

The best humorous poem in Offley’s book comes just before the 
section containing the body of his verses; but whether by Offley or 
merely copied down by him it is worth giving in full. The puns 
are worthy of Hood. 


Upon Mr. Abrahams Days Breaking 
who liv’d at the Sign of the horse-shoe 
and ran away by night. 


Here Day and night conspire a cunning flight 
For Day they say is run away by night. 
The Day is past, why landlord where’s your rent? 
Did you not know that Day is almost spent? 

Day sold and pawn’d and put off what he might 
Tho it be nere so dark Day will be light. 

You had one Day a tenant and would feign 
Your eyes might see that Day but once again 
No landlord no, you now may truly say 

And to your cost too you have lost the Day, 

From time to time he promis’d still to pay 

And you should have been up by break of Day. 
Yet if you had, you had gott nothing by’t 

For Day was cunning and broke over night. 

Day is departed in a mist I fear, 

For Day is broke, and yet does not appear. 

His fiery prancers made the sky to roar 

One Horse for hast left his shoe at the door. 

Day like a candle is gone out, and where 

None knows, except in to’ther Hemisphere. 

Then to the tavern let us hast away, 

Come cheer your heart. hang’t ’tis a broken Day. 
Yet he that trusted him for any sum 

May have his money if that Day do come. 

But how now landlord what’s the matter pray? 
What can’t you sleep you long so much for Day? 
If you’ve a mind for to arrest the Day 

There’s no such Serjeants now as Joshua 

Nere trouble at it Landlord cease your sorrow 
My life for yours Day comes again tomorrow 
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Then for the Rent never torment your soul 
You’l quickly see Day through a little hole. 

Among other titles are the following: To his absent love; To 
his deare shee friend; A Woman’s answer to a physitian; On a ring 
given by a young lady; Advice to fortune. The last named may 
be quoted here: 









Advice to fortune. 







Blind fortune if thou want a guide 
I’ll teach thee how thou maiest divide 
Distribute unto each his due 

Justice is blind and so are you. 







To’th usurer this doome impart 

May his scrivner breake and then his heart 
May his debtors into beggary fall 

Or (What’s as bad) turn courtiers all. 






And to the tradesmen that sell deare 

A long vacation all the yeare 

Reveng us thus on theire deceits 

And send them wives light as theire weights. 







But fortune how wilt’ recompense 
The dutchmens dayly insolence 
For them I know no greater paine 
Then to bee sent all home againe. 






And least the players should grow poore 
Send them Aglaura’s more and more 
And to the Puritans more eares 

Then Ceres in her garland weares. 







To the physitian if thou please 
Pray send another new disease 
To schollers give, if thou canst do’t, 
A benefice without a suit. 











To court lords grant Monopoly 
But to their wives community 
So fortune thou shalt please them all 
If lords do rise an ladies fall. 









And to the lawyers I beseech 
As much for silence as for speech 
To ladies ushers strength of back 
An to myselfe a cup of sack. 









The facts as to Francis Offley’s life, other than those given above, 
may be briefly stated here in conclusion. He graduated at Oxford, 
B.A. 1685; M.A. and Fellow of All Souls, 1689. Later, beginning 
in 1701, he became rector of Elmley, Kent, and still later of Wel- 
wyn, Herts (1708). He died in June, 1730. I have not seen any 
published verses of his and should be grateful to anyone who can 
furnish further information about him. 









BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


MOSBIE’S ‘‘STARY GAILE’’ 


A soliloquy uttered by the villain, Mosbie, in Arden of Fever- 
sham contains the following passage: 


My goulden time was when I had no gould, 
Thought then I wanted, yet I slept secure, 

My dayly toyle, begat me night’s repose: 

My night’s repose made daylight fresh to me. 

But since I climbed the toppe bough of the tree, 
And sought to build my nest among the clouds. 

Each gentle stary gaile doth shake my bed: 

And makes me dread my downfall to the earth, . , .1 


The line of interest here is: ‘‘Each gentle stary gaile doth shake 
my bed.’’ The editorial treatment of this line has been as follows: 
1. Edward Jacob, in his edition of 1770 (p. 44): 
Each gentle starry gale doth shake my bed. 
2. H. Tyrrell, in The Doubtful Plays of Shakespeare, 1851: 
Each gentle starry gale doth shake my bed. 
Note (p. 409): ‘‘That is, stirring gale. Our word star is sup- 


posed to be derived from stir-an, a Saxon word signifying to move.’’ 
3. N. Delius, in Pseudo-Shakespere’sche Dramen, II, 1855: 


Each gentle stirry gale doth shake my bed 
Note (Vorrede, xv): ‘‘Die Q. hat starry fiir stirry.’’ 
4. A.H. Bullen, in his edition of 1887: 
Each gentle stary gaile doth shake my bed. 
Note (p. 107: ‘‘ ‘stary,’ stirring. (Star and stir are etymolog- 


ically connected.) ”’ 
5. K. Warnke and L. Proescholdt, in Pseudo-Shakespearian 


Plays, 1888: 
Each gentle stary gaile doth shake my bed 


1In most editions of the play, this soliloquy of Mosbie’s occurs at the be- 
ginning of Scene v, Act III. Tyrrell and Hopkinson, however, have divided 
the text so that this passage falls at the beginning of Act IV. By the usual 
scheme, the line under discussion is Act III, Se. v, 17. 

The lines as given are copied from the facsimile reprint (T.F.T., 1911) 
made from the copy of the First Quarto now in the Dyce Collection, South 
Kensington. 
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Note (p. 84): ‘‘stary. Though stirry is not given in the diction- 
aries, there is little doubt that it is to be considered as another 
form for stirring.’’—No reason is offered for reading stary of the 
text as stirry. 

6. R. Bayne, in his edition of 1897 (Temple Dramatists) : 


Each gentle stirry gale doth shake my bed. 


Note: ‘‘stirry: this is meant by the starry of the Quartos.’’ 
7. A. F. Hopkinson, in his edition of 1898: 


Each gentle stirring gale doth shake my bed. 


Note: ‘‘The quartos read, starry; Collier’s emendation.”’ 
8. A. F. Hopkinson in his edition of 1907: 


Each gentle stirring gale doth shake my bed. 


Note (p. 138): ‘‘stirring gale. The quartos read starry; Mr. 
Collier made the correction. ‘Our word star is supposed to be de- 
rived from stir-an, a Saxon word signifying to move.’ ’” 

9. C.F. T. Brooke, Shakespeare Apocrypha, 1908: 


Each gentle stary gaile doth shake my bed. 


Note (p. 421): ‘‘stary: no satisfactory meaning or etymology 
for this word has been discovered, but the proposed emendation 
stirry is a very doubtful improvement.’’ 

10. A. H. Thorndike, in Minor Elizabethan Drama I, 1910: 


Each gentle stirry gale doth shake my bed. 
11. C. F. T. Brooke, Shakespeare Apocrypha, 1918: 
Each gentle stary gaile doth shake my bed. 


Note (p. 421): ‘‘stary: no satisfactory meaning or etymology 
for this word has been discovered. For gentle stary ‘gentlest airy’ 
has been plausibly suggested (N&Q, Sept. 17, 1910).”’ 

It is true that the emendation offered by P. A. McElwaine (N&Q, 
Ser. 11, Vol. II, Sept. 17, 1910), namely, ‘gentlest airy’ for ‘gentle 
stary,’ is both interesting and ingenious. But is so great a modifica- 
tion of the text necessary? To my mind, the mere insertion of an r 
in stary is the one acceptable emendation. 

The reading of the First Quarto (1592) is undoubtedly ‘‘stary 
gaile’’;* and the First Quarto is the authoritative text, the two later 


2 Hopkinson gives no reference for Collier’s ‘‘correction.’’ I am unable to 
supply his omission. 
8T.F.T., 1911, p. 36. 
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quartos having no independent value.* Stary is not recorded in the 
N.E.D. as a variant of starry, but it will be observed that the first 
editor of Arden of Feversham, Edward Jacob, simply printed starry 
without comment. Several later editors adopted the same spelling, 
but none the less considered emendation necessary. 

That anyone who supposed starry to be the correct reading of 
the quartos should have thought desirable any change, or even ex- 
planation, seems to me almost ineredible. Starry is clearly the 
word meant. Mosbie is lamenting that now since he has sought 
to build his nest in the clouds, he is in constant fear of a rude 
downfall to the earth. What sort of gale, then, could be more ap- 
propriate than a starry gale, that is, a gale blowing among the 
stars? True, the clouds are not quite so high as the stars, but it 
is not usual to press a poctie figure to scientifie accuracy. 


ROBERTA D. CORNELIUS 


ROMEO AND JULIET, I, IV, 86 


Mr. Babecock’s ingenious and interesting emendation of a line 
(I, iv, 86) in Romeo and Juliet, published in the October issue of 
Philological Quarterly, is, I think, open to several fatal objections. 

(1) The passage is not the ‘‘glaring absurdity’’ which Keightley 
and Mr. Babeock think it. In fact, the original reading—‘‘healths 
five fathom deep’’—is not absurd at all; on the contrary, it is a 
very fine reading. Not a single editor of this play has departed 
from the original text ; and only very few commentators, only three 
to my knowledge, have raised any objections to it. Most school 
editions do not even take the trouble to annotate it. And what is, 
perhaps, of even greater significance, such inveterate emendators 
as Jackson, Chedworth, Perring, Bulloch, and Kinnear have not 
found it necessary to exercise their ingenuity on the passage. 

(2) The reading ‘‘healths’”’ is not out of tone with the rest of 
the passage. It is, on the contrary, just what might have been 
expected. Something tickling the neck of a sleeping soldier, es- 
pecially something that ‘driveth o’er his neck,’ may very well be- 
get dreams of ‘‘cutting foreign throats’’ as well as of ‘‘healths 
[2.e., potations] five fathom deep.’’ 

(3) Mr. Babeock thinks that the word ‘‘healths’’ (in line 86) 

4 See Warnke and Proescholdt’s Introduction, pp. vii-ix, and Brooke’s Intro- 


duction, p. xiii. For the line under discussion the editors have recorded no 
variant reading from Q2 or Q3. 
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‘‘takes away all cause for the fear the dreaming soldier experienc- 
es.’ He has evidently overlooked the important fact that Shak- ‘ 
spere tells us that the cause of the fear was the sound of the drum, 
the signal for battle, which came after the ‘‘healths.”’ 








(‘And then anon/Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes,/ And 
being thus affrighted’’ etc.) 

(4) The Armada and deaths five fathom deep have nothing 
to do with Mercutio’s speech. He was not thinking of battles at 
sea. ‘‘Breaches’’ and ‘‘ambuscadoes’’ apply only to battles on 
land. (See the New English Dictionary.) 

(5) My most serious objection, however, to Mr. Babcock’s emen- 
dation is his statement (p. 408) that in the words ‘‘healths’’ and 
‘*deaths’’ ‘‘the ductus literarum is well-nigh perfect.’’ No one who 
ean write the ‘‘Secretary’’ hand of the sixteenth century could 
have made that statement. It is, let me add in conclusion, im- 
possible to write the word ‘‘deaths’’ in the old English hand in 
such a manner as to be capable of being mistaken for ‘‘healths.’’ 
To prove this I reproduce herewith a line-cut of the two words 
in juxtaposition. 


Le Auge 


SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 














New York, N. Y. 






A NOTE ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S COXCOMB 


The resemblance between the plot of Cervantes’ novel El Curioso 
Impertinente, which first appeared in Don Quixote, and The Coz- 
comb is well-known. Investigators, however, have not agreed that 
the Spanish novel forms the source for the comedy; indeed the 
weight of critical opinion supports the opposite belief. But after 
discarding El Curioso, they have been unable to fine a definite 
source to which the plot of Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy is 
referable: A consideration of the type of story and an examina- 

















1 Koeppel (‘‘Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonsons, John Marstons, 
und Beaumont und Fletchers,’’ Miinchener Beitrége, XI (1895), 53-55) felt 
that The Coxcomb is identical to the Curious Impertinent. Rosenbach (‘‘ The 
Curious Impertinent in English Dramatic Literature before Shelton’s Transla- 
tion of Don Quizote,’’ M.L.N., XVII (1902), 357 ff.) believed that it was 
‘‘extremely doubtful that the authors of The Corcomb were indebted to Cer- 
vantes for the inspiration of their play’’ (p. 362). Wurzbach (‘‘Cervantes- 
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tion of the text of the play will, I believe, demonstrate that the 
comedy is based on no definite source and, further, that Beaumont 
and Fletcher, with full confession, changed a well-known story. 

The resemblance between The Coxcomb and El Curioso, of course, 
might be shown to exist between The Coxcomb and many other 
stories, for the tale of the husband cuckolded and also the tale of 
the trial of chastity were no new things with Cervantes. Daven- 
port in The City Night-Cap (1624) indicates that there were other 
sources : 


Phil. Try your fair wife? 
You know ’tis an old point, and wondrous frequent 
In most of our Italian comedies.2 


In truth, the variants of these tales are so many that it seems 
almost futile, in the absence of verbal echoes and significant de- 
tails, to attempt to make any one story the source of the play.* With 
their knowledge of French and Italian Beaumont and Fletcher 
could have had ample opportunity to know the floating stories of 
the husband cuckolded. They might have met the stories in Eng- 
lish long before their play was written. Part of the Boccaccio 
story occurs in the C Mery Tales.* In 1590 another variant, The 
Cobler of Caunterburie, appeared, and two years later Greene’s 
Philomela the Lady Fitzwaters Nightingale, which contains the 
trial of chastity. 

Now, an examination of the text of The Coxcomb, which in- 
vestigators have apparently failed to make, tends to support the 
belief that no one story is the source of the play and that Beau- 
mont and Fletcher deliberately changed the floating story. After 
Mercury has admitted his love for Antonio’s wife, Antonio ex- 


Studien,’’ Romanische Forschwngen, XX (1907), 495-537) concluded that 
The Coxcomb had little in common with the Cervantes’ novel, and that it 
was a variant of the ‘‘mari cocu battu et content.’’ Gayley (Beawmont the 
Dramatist (1914), pp. 332 ff.) saw no ‘‘resemblance in treatment, atmosphere, 
incidents or dialogue,’’ and, apparently following Wurzbach, asserted that 
‘*Beaumont and Fletcher . . . were drawing upon another source, one of the 
many variants of Le mari coccu, battu et content.’’ 


2 Dodsley’s Old English Plays, ed. Hazlitt, XIII, 105. 


3 For the history of such tales, see W. H. Schofield, ‘‘ The Source and History 
of the Seventh Novel of the Seventh Day in the ‘Decameron’,’’? Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, II (1893), 185-212. Professor 
Schofield traces the story from Bruno, De Bello Sazonico (11th century) 
through the German poem Vrouen Weltchronik, Raimon Vidal’s Castiagilos, 
Boccaccio, Malespini’s Ducento Novelle, and the Cent Nouvelles of Antoine 
de la Sale. 


4It first appeared in 1525-6(?). It is to be found in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare 
Jest Books (1864), I, 12-14. 
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presses the wish that Mereury and he might be such friends ‘‘as 
ever Damon was, and Pytheas,’’ and he proposes his plan to 
achieve such an end: 


Ant. You shall enjoy my wife. 

Mer. Away, away. 

Ant. The wonder must begin, so I have cast it, ’twill be scurvy else, you 
shall not stir a foot in’t, pray be quiet till I have made it perfect. 

Mer. What shall a man do with this wretched fellow? there is no mercy 
to be used towards him, he is not capable of any pitty, he will in 
spight of course be a Cuckold, and who can help it? Must it begin 
so needs Sir?—think agen. 

Ant. Yes marry must it, and I myself will woe this woman for you. Do 
you perceive it now? ha? 

Mer. Yes, now I have a little sight in th’ matter; O that thy head should 
be so monstrous, that all thy Servants hats may hang upon’t. But 
dc you meane to do this? 

Ant. Yes certain, I will woe her, and for you, strive not against it, ’tis 
the overthrow of the best plot that ever was then.5 

In referring to the overthrow of ‘‘the best plot that ever was,’’ 
Antonio does not have in mind the plot of The Corcomb. I should 
interpret the line as meaning that Beaumont and Fletcher, familiar 
with the stories of the husband cuckolded and the trial of the 
wife by the friend, consciously set out to present a subversion of 
the usual tales. The next few speeches seem to corroborate such 
a view: 

Ant. Have you thought of a place yet? 

Mer. A place? 

Ant. I a place where you will bide... .6 
In all previous versions, it is to be remembered, the friend does 
the wooing, and the husband hides nearby in order to see and hear 
what oceurs at the meeting of the wife and the friend. Here the 
situation is to be reversed. 

The entire treatment of Antonio is, of course, the opposite of 
that of the husband in the older stories. He is a wittol who seeks 
cuckoldry, as opposed to the others who can not help themselves. 
Other elements in the overturning of the previous plots are im- 
mediately apparent: the entire lack of jealousy on the part of the 
husband, his offer to woo the wife for the friend, the proposal that 
the friend conceal himself in order to hear the wooing, the wife’s 
ready acquiescence to the husband’s plan to cuckold himself, and 
the actual pursuit of the friend by the wife. The authors, then, 


5 Act II, sc. 1. The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher (1905-1912), ed. 
Waller, A. R., VIII, 328. 
6 Loc. cit. 
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were able, within the limits of dramatic form, to achieve an ‘‘over- 
throw’’ of the old story. 

Thus, the plot of The Coxcomb, it seems to me, should be re- 
garded certainly as a variant of the previous tales—but with no 
definite souree—and a variant which Beaumont and Fletcher 
consciously originated, rather than borrowed. 


CHARLES E. WARD 
Duke University 


THE ORIGIN OF LONGFELLOW’S ‘‘THE ARROW AND THE SONG’’ 


This well known poem begins with the striking figure of an ar- 
row discharged from a bow and disappearing from view because 
of the swiftness of its flight. In the second strophe the arrow is 
replaced by a song, but the situation is otherwise unchanged. In 
the third and last strophe both arrow and song have found their 
mark. 

Longfellow wisely refrains from pointing a moral. It is easy, 
however, to see that the poet’s message consists in the thought that 
our honest efforts are not wasted despite the absence of any im- 
mediately visible result, and also that the suecess of our efforts is 
in itself a sufficient reward. 

My only purpose in commenting on the structure and underlying 
thought of this simple poem is to call attention to its remarkable 
similarity in these particulars, and in others still to be mentioned, 
to a quatrain by Goethe found, without separate heading, among 
the Spriiche in Reimen in the collection entitled Sprichwéortlich : 


‘*Hat man das Gute dir erwidert?’’ 
Mein Pfeil flog ab, sehr schén befiedert; 
Der ganze Himmel stand ihm offen, 
Er hat wohl irgendwo getroffen. 
Here also: (1) The arrow is shot—Mein Pfeil flog ab 
(2) Without aim, into the air—Der ganze Himmel 
stand ihm offen 
(3) It fell to earth, I knew not where—Er hat wohl 
irgendwo getroffen 
(4) The same underlying thought—no honest effort 
wasted—suggested, but not expressed in so 
many words. 
Longfellow has indeed elaborated the theme, and he has rein- 
foreed his arrow with the song. Essentially, however, he has added 
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nothing to the thought already contained in Goethe’s more senten- 
tious lines. 

Both poems are written in octosyllabic, iambie metre with four 
lines to the strophe, and with the rhyme scheme aa, bb. In form 
therefore they are identical except that the final foot in Goethe’s 
lines assumes the form “ “ “, as compared with Longfellow’s “ —, 
a difference more apparent to the eye than to the ear, necessitated 
no doubt by the fuller endings of the German verb. Let us note 
also the fact that both poets speak in the first person, and in the 
past tense. 

Shall we conclude then that Longfellow must have been acquaint- 
ed with Goethe’s lines and that he has simply expanded and senti- 
mentalized Goethe’s terse and compact little Spruch? The ex- 
planation can hardly be as simple as this, for under date of Nov. 
16, 1845, we find in Longfellow’s journal the statement: ‘‘ Before 
chureh wrote The Arrow and the Song which came into my mind 
as I stood with my back to the fire, and glanced on to the paper 
with arrowy speed. Literally an improvisation.”’ 

It is, of course, unthinkable that the American poet should have 
deliberately sought to veil or deny his indebtedness to Goethe. 
Either then, the resemblances between the two poems are nothing 
more than a series of coincidences, or else Goethe’s Spruch had 
faded out of Longfellow’s mind as a finished product, leaving be- 
hind however its essential content which then emerged once more 
into his consciousness under the guise of an original inspiration. 
Of these two alternatives the latter seems to me by far the more 
probable. 

In conclusion I should like to venture an explanation of how the 
arrow shot into the air suggested itself to Goethe’s mind. He be- 
gins with the direct question: 


‘¢Hat man das Gute dir erwidert?’’ 


In answering his unnamed or fictitious friend the poet already 
finds himself, formally, under a double limitation. The metre is al- 
ready prescribed, and the second line must end with a word which 
will rhyme with erwidert. Befiedert suggests itself. This in turn 
suggests the Pfeil, and indeed it could hardly suggest anything 
else. The remaining two lines now follow almost as a matter of 
course. This explanation may seem too mechanical to please those 
who like to believe in the divine inspiration of the poet. Never- 
theless the mind of even the greatest genius is subject to the law 
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of association (or must we now say of ‘‘conditioned reflexes’’?) 
equally with that of the humblest individual. It would be absurd 
to assume that the ideas and words which occur in a certain se- 
quence in a completed poem necessarily suggested themselves to 
the poet in precisely the same order. The reader who may remain 
unconvinced will find an interesting discussion of the associational 
method, as it applies to poetry, in Bertrand Russell, Philosophy, p. 


192. 
H. Z. Kip 
Connecticut College for Women 


ANOTHER RENAISSANCE ATTACK ON THE STAGE 


E. N. S. Thompson (The Controversy between the Puritans and 
the Stage, 1903), T. S. Graves (Notes on Puritanism and the Stage, 
Studies in Philology, 1921), and E. K. Chambers (Eliz. Stage, IV, 
184-259) have collectively amassed an immense number of attacks 
on the stage of Elizabethan England. One of considerable interest 
and differing in some important particulars from the ordinary 
Puritanical attacks, has apparently escaped notice. It is to be 
found in a rather rare and unexpected little volume entitled, 


POLITIQUE DISCOURSES / TRUETH AND LYING. / AN 
INSTRUCTION TO / PRINCES TO KEEPE / THEIR FAITH 
AND PROMISE: / Containing the summe of Christian and / 
Morall Philosophie, and the duetie of a good man in fun- / drie poli 
itique discourses upon the trueth and Lying. / First composed by 
Sir Martyn Cognet / Knight, one of the Kings priuie Councill, 
master of re- / questes of his household, and lately Embassador / 
to the Cantons of Zwitzers & Grizons. / Newly translated out of 
French into English, by / Sir Edward Hoby, Knight. / ’A yabéa 
évniEew ’oni avotov 7 EAni€ew éx’ Aoyeot / It is better to trust in the 
Lord, then to put any confidence / in Princes. Psal. 118-9 / 
[Signet] AT LONDON, /Printed by Ralfe Newberie. / Cum gratia 
& Priuilegio Regie Maiestatis. / 1586. 


The particular passage reads as follows: 


And for as much as comedies are compounded of fixions, and Comedies. 
lyes, they haue of diuers beene reiected. As touchinge Playes, Playes. 
they are full of filthie wordes, which woulde not become verie 
lacqueys, and courtisanes, and haue sundrie inventions which 
infect the spirite, and replenish it with vnchaste, whorishe cos- 
ening, deceitfull, wanton, and mischeeuous passions. Atheneus 
writinge of the inuention of a Comedie, and tragedie, sayeth, 
that they haue euer been inuented in a time of vintage & 
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drunkennesse. And for that, besides all these inconueniences, 
Comedians, and stage players, doe often times enuie and gnawe 
at the honor of another, and to please the vulgar people, set 
before them sundrie lies, & teach much dissolutenes, and de- 
ceit, by this meanes turning vpside down all discipline and 
good manners, many cities wel gouerned, would neuer at any 
time intertaine the[m]. And the citie of Marseilles hath beene 
maruelously praised in auncient time, for that she alwaies 
reiected such kind of people. And the Emperours Augustus, 
the first, and Henry the thirde, caused them to be driuen out 
of their Empire. And the Tribunes banished one Neuius out 
of Rome. And 8S. Chrisostome, in his 17 homilie vpon 8. 
Matth. saith, that there is no peril upon the sea so dangerous, 
as are the Theaters and places of Commedies § playes; and 
declareth at large what dissolutenes, disorder, factions, mis- 
chiefes & inconueniences haue ensued thereby. The like doth 
Seneca declare in his first Epistle of the first booke, & Celius 
Rodiginus in his 5. booke & 7. Chapter. And 8S. Augustine 
in his Citie of God commendeth Scipio, for that he forbad the 
vse of any such pastimes as an enimie to al uertue and 
honesty. And saieth that the diuels vnder the similitude of 
false gods erected them.’ The Lacedemonians also would 
neuer permit such playes & acts, for feare somewhat might be 
imprinted into the peoples brest, co[n]trary to the lawes & 
truth. For as the Apostle writeth: Euil words corrupt good 
manners. And this caused the good king S, Louis to banish 
them out of his court. And 8. Ierom towards the end of his 
first booke against Jouinian writeth that tragedies are ful of 
contempt of mariage & good lawes, And Seneca wisely wrote 
in his Epistles that it is verie daungerous to be present at al 
shewes. And by some counsels haue they beene flatly forbid- 
den. For the subject therof is filthie & vnhonest, & the action 
of the players leaueth an impression of wantonnes, whoredome 
& vilanie in the soule of the assistants, & that which they see 
so dissolute & vile, when it is ioyned with words & deedes, 
(whereby the Comedians enrich their filthie & vnhonest sub- 
iect) infecteth more the spirits, & wrappeth them in passions, 
then drunkennes itselfe would do. And in Casstodorus, k. 
Theodorick writeth a long letter to his Prouost, that he should 
hinder all such spectacles, as corrupted maners & honestie, & 
raised nothing but quarels, and contention the which moued 
Aristotle in his Politiques, to exhort all magistrates to forbid 
such playes, and banish al vile wordes out of their Citie. And 
Sainct Paul exhorteth the Ephesians: that no corrupt com- 
munication proceede out of our mouth: and addeth, Greeue not 
the holie Spirite of God, by whome you are sealed wnto the 
daye of redemption. I woulde wishe that Theaters might bee 
defaced, and no occasion giuen for such plagues to enter with- 
in cities and houses, accordinge to the opinion of Salwian 
Bishoppe of Marseilles, esteeming all such spectacles to bee a 
verie apostasie, and leauing of the faith of Sacramentes, and 
Christian religion; and therefore as the occasion of so great 
mischiefe they ought to bee shunned. Plato his opinion was, 
that gouernors of common weales should in sort not suffer 
tragedies to bee rehearsed, except they had beene first con- 
sidered of by censors and iudges, and founde good, and full 
of mortalitie, without any one the least woorde that mought 
be offensiue to chast eares. And Aristotle in the ende of the 
eyght booke of his Politiques, forbiddeth all youth to bee as- 
sistant thereat. 
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One will notice immediately, of course, some of the ordinary 
stock phrases and stock ideas of this class of criticism. He will 
find, for instance, the commonplace citation of the Church Fathers 
by way of backing up the argument against plays and spectacles. 
Here, as in dozens of the other attacks, one will find allusions to 
the comedies arousing all of the evil passions, with special emphasis 
on the wanton, allusions to the danger of attacking great personages 
by satire, and many other matters touched on which corrupt good 
manners generally. He will even find here how the ‘‘city of Mar- 
seilles, hath been marvelously praised in ancient time, for that she 
always rejected such kind of people’’ is cited much as in Antony 
Munday’s A Second and third blast of retrait from plaies and 
Theatres... : ‘<The citie of Marsiles . . . would receive unto it no 
stage-plaies.’’ However similar it may be to the other attacks in 
many respects the-above passage is different and worthy perhaps of 
brief comment. 

First the passage is edited, as it were, as to the authorities cited. 
This is done on the margin. 

Second, there is an extraordinarily fine compression of the facts 
presented. It would constitute an excellent little storehouse for 
the more emotional writers who are to follow to draw upon. 

Third, there is a calm judicial atmosphere pervading the whole 
seldom to be met with in discourses of this kind. Most of the at- 
tacks on the drama are so characterized by bitterness and stupid 
brutality, that the absence of it in a little treatise of the kind al- 
most persuades us to the writer’s way of thinking. Most of those 
writing on the subject are, like our modern journalists, so eager to 
make a controversialist hit or a literary impression, that they im- 
press one as being very little concerned with ascertainment of any 
truth. This attack is, on the whole, level-headed, and is presented 
from the point of view of one who seems to be genuinely interested 
in good government or a healthy community. Never does the writer 
loose his head and let the main idea evaporate in the heat of his 
emotion. It is really a very scholarly bit of reasoning. The drama- 
tist is excluded from the state as the poet from Plato’s Republic 
by reason of his lying. 

It would seem after comparing the large body of material got 
together on this subject of Puritanism against the stage, that a sur- 
prising number of the details which make up these passages con- 
sist of commonplaces both of thought and expression. It seems 
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hardly possible that the later writers upon the subject could be 
as familiar with the various and sundry treatments of the theme 
preceding their own as at first sight might appear. How then will 
one explain it? Were there reference books on commonplace themes 
like this one for instance to which a writer could turn in a hurry 
in order to get the basis for the development of his exposition or 
his argument? And if so what kind of a book did he consult in the 
case in question? 


The University of North Carolina GEORGE C. TAYLOR 











RICHARD CUMBERLAND'’S MISSION IN SPAIN 


By J. Homer CaskKEY 
University of Illinois 


‘‘The circumstances of his appointment as ambassador are un- 
known,’’ says Richard Cumberland’s latest and most careful 
biographer.t Nor have I found any biography of Cumberland 
which explains why he deserted literature for politics in 1779 and 
embarked upon what Professor Williams has justly called ‘‘the 
most unfortunate venture of his life.’’ Cumberland himself, writ- 
ing his Memoirs at a time when some of his friends might have 
been injured by a relation of the events which led to his mission, 
left the entire affair veiled in mystery and intimated that his con- 
nection with Anglo-Spanish diplomacy began almost a year later 
than was true.” ‘‘I will relate no other circumstances of this nego- 
ciation than I am in honour and strict conscience warranted to 
make public,’’ he said, and devoted himself to details of his jour- 
ney, pleasing observations on manners and customs of the people, 
and a somewhat guarded account of the negotiations at Madrid.° 

The truth was that Cumberland had been involved for almost 
a year before he sailed in intrigues of such a nature that he was 
by all odds the most suitable ambassador. Some historians (notably 
Lecky and Adolphus) have given details which are helpful in re- 
constructing the story of the inception of the mission, but no one 
has taken into account a series of letters (written by Cumberland 
and the politicians with whom he was allied) which was published 
in 1904 by the Great Britain Historical Manuscripts Commission.‘ 

The first of the letters is dated June 8, 1779. At that time Cum- 
berland, who was Secretary of the Board of Trade, had been for 
several years a most dependable and devoted protegé of Lord George 


1Stanley T. Williams, Richard Cumberland; his Life and Dramatic Works, 
New Haven, 1917, p. 172. 

2 Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, Written by Himself, etc., London, 1806, 
p. 304. Cf. his statement, p. 352, that he had been sent, ‘‘not from my ex- 
perience in negociation, but as one confidential to the business in all its stages.’’ 

8 Ibid., pp. 304-436. 

4 Report on the Manuscripts of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, of Drayton House, 
Northamptonshire, I, 323-344. 
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Germain, and he had undertaken the rather difficult business of 
obtaining secret information with regard to Spain’s attitude toward 
England. On the above date Cumberland’s spy, William Ward- 
law, wrote to Lord Germain, ‘‘during Mr. Cumberland’s absence,’’ 
forwarding information which he had obtained partly from the 
Spanish Ambassador’s private secretary and partly from Mr. 
Hussey, an Irish priest who had entered the service of the King 
of Spain by order of the Pope, and had been, since 1767, the Chap- 
lain of the Spanish Embassy in London. Wardlaw had ascertained 
that there was a treaty between Spain and Portugal, that Mr. 
Hussey was the friend of Edmund Burke and was accustomed to 
tell him ‘‘all the transactions between his Majesty’s ministers and 
the ambassador,’’ and other news for which there is no space here. 
Whether he had learned two very important facts—that the Franco- 
Spanish Alliance had been made on April 12, and that Spain was 
about to recall her ambassador—we cannot learn from these letters. 
He probably had not.5 The letter shows that Wardlaw was double- 
crossing Hussey by acting as his secret agent and then reporting 
all that he learned to Cumberland and Germain. 

When d’Almodavar left England, on June 16, 1779, Hussey was 
placed in charge of such unofficial negotiations as might ensue and 
was ordered to forward to Spain any useful communications. His 
intermediaries in such a case were to be the couriers of Count 
Pignatelli, who seems to have been the representative of the Italian 
government. The second letter in the series, from Wardlaw [to 
Cumberland?] tells that Hussey, distrusting Count Pignatelli and 
his couriers, had asked Wardlaw to undertake a journey to Paris. 
Before he went he was to try to obtain certain naval and military 
secrets, which he outlined to Cumberland, and he was then to con- 
fer in Paris with Count d’Almodavar, Count d’Aranda (the 
Spanish ambassador there), and Benjamin Franklin. Wardlaw 
wished Cumberland to supply as much of this secret information 
as might be made known without injury to the British government, 
and he hoped in exchange for it to receive a considerable sum from 
Hussey and credentials which would enable him to learn the secret 
plans of America, France, and Spain. He said that he had also 
written to Lord Germain for instructions, but feared that he would 


5 Adolphus says that ‘‘Five days before he delivered his orders to quit the 
British court the Count d’Almodavar had not the slightest suspicion that his 
diplomatic mission was likely to terminate.’’ History of England from the 
Accession to the Decease of King George the Third, London, 1841, III, 46. 
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not reply. Cumberland was evidently the go-between. The letters 
do not show whether Wardlaw went to Paris. 

By November Cumberland had begun to communicate with Hus- 
sey directly. As the result of ‘‘an unauthorized statement, made 
by Commodore Johnstone, the British commander on the Lisbon 
station, that his government might be induced to purchase the 
friendship of Spain by the cession of Gibraltar,’’ Florida Blanca 
had empowered Hussey to make ‘‘a direct, but clandestine, com- 
munication’’ to the English ministers.© Cumberland was the go- 
between for Hussey and Lord Germain. On the 19th of November 
he wrote Germain that he had had a conference with Hussey and 
that the latter was willing to undertake a journey to Madrid in 
order to restore diplomatic relations and heal the rupture between 
England and Spain. Hussey pretended, as a letter of November 
20th shows, that he was moved by religious zeal, but Cumberland 
had become convinced that he was acting under secret instructions 
from the Spanish ministry, and that Spain was very eager for a 
peace. Germain wrote Hussey a non-committal letter, empowering 
him to assure the Spanish government that the English government 
would welcome any overture toward peace. Hussey acknowledged 
the receipt of the letter on December 1, and shortly thereafter set 
out for Madrid. 

The results of Hussey’s mission, in which he observed ‘‘the most 
careful incog.,’’ are told in letters to Lord Germain, written at 
Madrid on January 8 and in London (after his return) on February 
3. He had made some progress, but the King of Spain regarded 
as a sine qua non the cession of Gibraltar—a possibility which the 
British cabinet was unwilling to consider. When the secretaries 
of state finally met with Hussey at Lord Hillsborough’s house, 
Gibraltar was pre-emptorily excluded from discussion and Lord 
Stormont declared to Mr. Hussey that ‘‘if Spain should lay before 
him the map of her empire to take his choice of the equivalent of 
Gibraltar, and three weeks to fix that choice, he should not be able 
to find one.’” 

The condition at home and abroad was critical, however, and the 
King’s ministers knew that they must not neglect any opportunity 


6 Adolphus, op. cit., III, 188. 
7 Adolphus, op. cit., III, 190. The story of this council, as told by Adolphus, 
had its source in a memorandum of the meeting which was kept by Cumber- 
land. It is further proof that he had a hand in all of the negotiations. 
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to make a peace with Spain. The Dutch were being forced into 
the war, there was trouble in Ireland and India, the members of 
the Opposition were stirring the country by their speeches, and the 
Armed Neutrality of the North was signed in March, 1780. It 
seems probable that the victory of Rodney and the relief of Gibral- 
tar in January, of which full accounts came to London on Feb- 
ruary 28, led North, Germain, and Cumberland to believe that they 
might now hope for a peace in which Gibraltar would not be a con- 
sideration. Some time before April 17 they had made plans to 
send Cumberland and Hussey on a secret mission to Madrid, for 
on that day Cumberland received his papers and set out for Ports- 
mouth. 

The reasons for the choice of Cumberland as an ambassador may 
be easily deduced. He had had a part in the earlier secret nego- 
tiations; he was of a temper so sanguine and hopeful that he was 
eager to go; he was glad to serve his superiors—particularly Ger- 
main—in any possible way, and he held an official position high 
enough to make him an acceptable envoy and low enough to en- 
able him to go without attracting too much attention. Hussey 
was a necessary go-between, but, as a Catholic, a former Chaplain 
of the Spanish Embassay, and the prime mover in the previous 
unsuccessful negotiations, he was not to be considered for the 
leadership of a mission which might soon become public. 

Cumberland has told the story of the mission, its failure, and his 
consequent impoverishment, in his Memoirs, but the letters add 
some interesting details. One of April 21, from Cumberland to 
Lord Germain, tells that the former is at Portsmouth, waiting to 
go aboard the frigate Milford. Another, of May 25, from Lisbon, 
where he awaited instructions from Hussey, who had preceded him 
to Madrid, adds much to the description of the ceremony of Corpus 
Christi which is to be found in the Memoirs. <A third, of May 26, 
says: ‘‘Of a certain I should be delighted if I could slip into your 
Cabinet for one hour and avail myself in this exigency of that clear 
and candid judgement which at once possesses me of both head 
and heart, and gives both comfort and counsel at the same time.’’ 
Cumberland’s official reports went to Hillsborough, but his familiar 
letters, concerned with such troubles as the illness of his wife, went 
to Lord Germain. He continued to write to him from time to time 
until he finally left Madrid in 1781, and Germain replied with 
advice and plans. 
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These letters, when read with Cumberland’s Memoirs and 
Lecky’s and Adolphus’ histories of the period, remove almost all 
of the air of mystery which has long surrounded this mission. They 
fill a gap of some months in Cumberland’s biography about which 
little had been known; they show his loyalty to a friend (Germain) 
to whose burdens he refused, even in 1806, to add by connecting 
him with these negotiations; they give some idea of Cumberland’s 
manner and style when he was not writing for the public, and they 
reveal the injustice of the attacks by Walpole and other contem- 
poraries who regarded his part in the negotiations as ridiculous. 
Two letters, written after his return to England, tell of the pro- 
duction of his tragedy, The Carmelite, and give some interesting 
theatrical gossip. It is likewise possible that the story of this 
mission has some bearing upon a correct interpretation of Sheri- 
dan’s Critic. Wardlaw’s letter of June 8th refers to the intimacy 
between Hussey and Edmund Burke. If Hussey gave Burke in- 
formation of all that was transacted between the English ministers 
and the Spanish ambassador may not Sheridan have been fully in- 
formed of Cumberland’s political activities during the months 
when The Critic was being written? If so, his attack upon Cum- 
berland as Sir Fretful Plagiary may have had a political as well 
as a literary basis, and Puff’s tragedy of Tilburina and Don Whis- 
kerandos may have been inspired by an intimate knowledge of the 
acts of the ministry. This is only a surmise; the chief significance 
of the letters is to be found in the points mentioned above. Per- 
haps this brief account will keep students of Cumberland’s life 
and character from overlooking them. They contain much of in- 
terest for which there is no space here. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











The Literary Career of James Boswell. Being the Bibliographical Materials 
for a Life of Boswell, by F. A. Pottle. Oxford University Press, 1929. 
xliv + 335 pp. 

This documentary record of Boswell’s literary achievement is such as 
tempts the reviewer to speculations and observations unwarrantably re- 
mote from the book itself. For one topic, Mr. Pottle’s theory of biography, 
and what true follower of Samvel Johnson has been without them, is pro- 
vocative of discussion, especially in these days when the popular biogra- 
phers are guided by most unJohnsonian principles. Another temptation for 
the reviewer is the portrait of the new Boswell that the bibliography slow- 
ly but surely draws. In some respects he stands here as one has always 
known him, naive, vain, and consequential,—he who ‘‘repaired with all 
the enthusiasm of a poetical mind’’ to the Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon, or 
who composed laudatory notices of his own works for the press. Other 
lines in the portrait, however, are not so familiar. Obviously, Boswell 
sought literary fame above everything else. He was a widely known author, 
with one work translated into four foreign languages, before his great 
master was known beyond the limits of England. But he was also a bar- 
rister with important cases to report on, a sedulous follower of politics 
after his father’s death, and an aspirant for a Parliamentary career. Busy 
he surely was. Why the world has forgotten all this, to remember Boswell 
only as an idle and intemperate parasite, is well explained by his own let- 
ters, so ably edited by Professor Tinker, and by this bibliography . One 
betrays, besides much else, Boswell’s weaknesses of character; the other, 
his busy-ness, often to no purpose. There are other such matters for specu- 
lation in the volume. 

But this is hardly what a review should be. It should deal rather with 
the bibliography itself, full and well ordered and rich in illuminating com- 
ment. The compiler’s most arduous task, doubtless, was to gather Boswell’s 
voluminous contributions to the periodicals. One wishes that space had per- 
mitted a fuller discussion of some of the unsigned articles accepted as Bos- 
well’s. A reader, however, naturally turns first to some better known 
items, such as the Account of Corsica, the Hypochondriack, or the Life. 
Hardly one is found that has not presented to the editor some difficult prob- 
lem. In several instances the author’s solution was substantiated before 
his work went to press by passages from Boswell’s unpublished diary. The 
keenly critical discussion of the publication of Dorando is a case in point. 
It might have been better to place the conclusive documentary evidence in 
the text and the conjectural reasoning in a footnote. I am reminded some- 
what of Sir Thomas Browne’s way of proving that an elephant has joints. 
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But no one would want the provisional arguments omitted, as Mr. Pottle 
thought of doing; for, if nothing more, they are a warrant of his soundness 
of judgment in other cases where documentary evidence is still lacking. 

The ‘‘General Notes’’ after each major item are of special interest. For 
example, the discussion of problems created by the copyright law, given in 
connection with Boswell’s pamphlet, is of vital interest to the literary stu- 
dent. The book, in short, is much more than a collection of titles and is of 
high value. 

E. N. S. THOMPSON. 

University of Iowa. 


Tales of the North American Indians, Selected and annotated by Stith Thomp- 
son. Harvard University Press, 1929. xxiii + 386 pp., $6.00. 

The assiduous reader of folkloristie or anthropological journals may have 
some fair notion of the nature and the scope of the tales of the North 
American Indians; most readers, even scholars whose fields are closely 
akin, have vague aml inadequate ideas often woefully colored by romantic 
notions derived from childhood reading of Hiawatha or stories of similar 
flavor. The reason is obvious; no collection, scholarly and readable, was 
available. The excuse is now a thing of the past. Mr. Thompson’s excel- 
lent collection gives us an adequate survey for the general reader and a 
clear-cut introduction for the scholar who wishes to push on. We find 
ninety-six tales grouped according to type,—Mythological Stories, Mythical 
Incidents, Trickster Tales, Hero Tales, Journeys to the Other World, Ani- 
mal Wives and Husbands, Miscellaneous Tales, Tales Borrowed from the 
Europeans, and Bible Stories. Brief notes give some notion of the inter- 
relation of tales, a full and adequate survey of the geographical distribu- 
tion, and good help for comparative study. Finally, we have tabulations 
of motifs and of sources arranged by cultural areas, a bibliography, and a 
map. 

The volume impresses one with the great work done both by the editor 
and others in extensive and scientific collection, in revaluation of early mis- 
leading presentations, and in the analysis of trends. It also impresses 
one with the much that is still to be done. The tales offer ample material 
for the study of literary growth and even more for the analysis of psycho- 
logical and social forees. And yet one w ho comes to the field a stranger 
can not but feel a certain barrenness, and a certain aridity of imagination 
that leaves the plot inadequate and results in a repetition of motifs that 
grows wearisome. Frankly, the last chapters, Tales Borrowed from the 
Europeans and Bible Stories, revive a flagging spirit. There is a stronger 


plot, a riper humor, a more vivid coloring; yet these stories are well as- 
similated, are genuine Indian tales; but the foundation upon which they 
were built had a greater strength. 


H. L. 


Unversity of Iowa 
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A Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’s Writings and Ana, by Isaac Watson Dyer. 
Portland, Maine: The Southworth Press, 1928. Pp. xii + 587. Portrait. 
$12.50. 

Three years ago Professor Clark Sutherland Northup, in his admirable 
Register of Bibliographies, lamented that bibliographers had left ‘‘numer- 
ous gaps... existing in this field [the English language and literature] 
e.g. in the case of most of the Old and Middle English writers, the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists (with the possible exception of Shakespeare), Bacon, 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, Goldsmith, Keats, Carlyle.’’ Now there comes, 
from the hands of Mr. Isaac W. Dyer, a bibliography of the last-named of 
these writers, in form and substance such as to please perhaps the most 
fastidious of bibliographical tastes. It is the fruit of more than forty 
years of carcful collecting and collating, cf unflagging energy in bringing 
into view every bit of Carlyleana that might lurk in the thousand obscure 
corners where popular expositions of a great literary mind frequently de- 
posit themselves. His task has been inceed collosal. He has produced a 
bibliography for both the general reader of Carlyle and the Carlyle scholar, 
listing all the ana from the voluminous biography by Mr. D. A. Wilson down 
to the most modest sermon, from the typical popular article on Carlyle to 
the concentrated monograph. Of Carlyle’s writings he has listed appar- 
ently all editions of the separate works. Of the collected writings he has 
noted only those that may be considered of value to the collector or of 
some special excellence for the general reader. On this last point, Carlyle 
investigators may lodge a complaint. The exact scholar, and the formally 
exact bibliograpber likewise, may object to the exclusion of anything bear- 
ing upon Carlyle and his influence. A cheap, unattractive edition of the 
collected works has theoretically a right to a place in any complete bibli- 
ography. Such an edition is the Collier edition of New York, 1897. On 
the other hand, it may be answered that if the Collier edition (which Mr. 
Dyer has excluded) is not entitled to a place in the list, at least Carlyle’s 
individual works receive adequate attention. Whether this will satisfy the 
desires of all bibliographers and Carlyle scholars is open to question. 

Mr. Dyer’s work has received in the workshop of the Southworth Press 
a format and a general physical excellence that will warm the heart of any 
booklover. As to the contents, the reader is at once impressed by the 
amount of criticism, information, and comment admitted to the lists, vary- 
ing in length from a few lines to ten pages. Thus on Sartor Resartus (pp. 
234-243) one may read a copious and engrossing account of the genesis of 
the work, the struggle for its publication, the characters and places in the 
work, its style and text, its first reception, the best editions, and a list of 
reviews and comments. In like manner the Carlyle-Froude controversy, 
the inceptions of the various works of Carlyle, and many biographical de- 
tails are touched upon in a synthesizing and illuminating fashion. Cross 
references, another characteristic striking in its prominence, are abundant- 
ly adequate. Finally, four Appendixes contain such agreeably unexpected 
material as a list of the principal portraits, statues, busts, and photographs 
of Carlyle, a commentary on this list, an index-guide to the ana, an article 
on Carlyle’s invention of a new horse-shoe, a list of Carlyle’s known 
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sources for The French Revolution, and an article on the title of Sartor Re- 
sartus and a parallel between the latter and Wotton Reinfred. The ‘‘per- 
centage of error,’’ that demon of the bibliographer, has on present exam- 
ination revealed itself as very slightly formidable, to be chiefly accounted 
for by the proof reader. Thus on p. 294 Baysen should be spelled Boyeson, 
and on p. 368 Hinckman should be Hinchman. On p. 300 there should be 
some indication that Camille Bos is a pseudonym for Mlle. Marie Boeuf. 
One of the most interesting services to the scholar, which Mr. Dyer’s 
work performs, is to reveal how little of the vast literature on Carlyle is 
worth reading. As one’s eye runs down the long list of biographies, es- 
says, letters, articles, addresses, reminiscences, sentimental effusions in one 
form or another, one is struck with the degree to which the stern moralist 
of Chelsea elicited vague utterances, sometimes spiritual and sometimes 
merely emotional, by a host of disciples whom he would have repudiated. 
He has become the quarry of the sensation-monger (as in Frank Harris), 
of the gropingly idealistic (as in George McCrie, The Religion of Our Litera- 
ture), of the special pleader (as in Marshall Kelley, Carlyle and the War), 
of the writer incapable of balanced analysis (as in A. M. Lewis, Ten Blind 
Leaders of the Blind), of irascible assailants (like Mr. Norwood Young, 
Carlyle: His Rise and Fall), of dithyrambic and uncritical followers 
(like Mr. David Alee Wilson, in various passages in his otherwise magnifi- 
cent biography). Too little sane, analytical attention has been given to 
Carlyle’s thought and influence. Too few scholars have devoted their en- 
ergies to the problems arising from the vast, profound influence which he 
exerted over nineteenth century England. We have been content to accept 
Mr. C. E. Vaughan’s notion of his debt to the Germans, though Vaughan’s 
Carlyle and his German Masters is far from trustworthy. We have left 
much to German dissertations, which in turn have left much to our sense of 
humor. Mr. Dyer’s bibliography is yet another reminder that the scholar 
who wanders into the Victorian era must expect to wade through the seas 
of nineteenth century print. But Mr. Dyer’s work is also a chart of those 
thick and shifting waters. His critical comments alone aid one in orienta- 
tion. And the occasional title of a monograph—in English, French, German, 
or Italian—encourages one in the thought of further exploration among the 
realities of Carlyle’s meaning for us. The day of the popular exposition, of 
the hymn of praise or of hate, has passed. A just appraisal of his mind and 
meaning is yet to be made; and Mr. Dyer’s bibliography, handsome in 
format and rich in content, is certainly an excellent inducement to make it. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College. 


Goethe. Leben und Werke, von Bielschowsky-Linden. Miinchen, C. H. Beck: 

1929. 2 vols. M 25. 

Seit Bielschowsky vor drei Jahrzehnten sein Goethebuch schrieb, ist die 
Goetheverehrung ins Gewaltige gestiegen, und natiirlich hat sich zugleich 
die Goetheerkenntnis vertieft. Bielschowskye Buch, schon lange von den 
vorwiartsstrebenden Jiingeren bekrittelt, war hinter der Zeit zuriickgeblieben. 
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Die breite Masse der Goethefreunde, der Bielschowskys Buch ein besserer 
Ratgeber geworden war als sein Vorganger in der Volksgunst, der roman- 
hafte Bericht von Lewes, war fiihrerlos in der wachsenden Goetheflut. Wal- 
ther Linden hat sich mit grossem Ernst der Aufgabe unterzogen, Bielschow- 
skys Buch auf die Hohe der Zeit zu bringen- Sein Plan war ,alles Endgiiltige 
unbertihrt zu lassen und doch das Werk geistesgesechiechtlich zu vertiefen 
und groéssere Linien herauszuarbeiten. 

Es ist infolgedessen leicht, einen Stilbruch festzustellen. Durch die stille 
Glut Bielschowskyscher Darstellungskunst bricht wieder und wieder in 
lodernder Flamme die Schreibweise einer aufgewiihlten Zeit hindurch. 
Knisternde Gegensitze, spriihende Pragungen, glutheisse Farben, flackernde, 
eigenwillige Wortballungen schiessen aus dem gleichmissigen Herdfeuer 
einer gesattigten Zeit hervor. Es ist nicht Zufall, dass ‘‘Sturm und Drang,’’ 
bei Bielschowsky nur wenige Male erwihnt, jetzt als ‘‘grosse Geisteswen- 
dung’’ leitmotivartig immer wieder aufklingt. Aber ein solcher Stilbruch 
ist bei einer Modernisierung unvermeidlich. Man muss den Bearbeiter be- 
gliickwiinschen zu dem Takt, mit dem er sich seiner Aufgabe entledigt hat. 

Tatsachen sind wenig geandert worden. Selbst der lebhafte Streit um 
den Altonaer Joseph hat keine Wellen in den Text geworfen. Nur hier und 
da laisst ein ausgewechselter Satz die genaue Uberpriifung erkennen. Neu 
ist dagegen iiberall die Bewertung, die Eingliederung in die Gesamtentwick- 
lung der Persénlichkeit, der Zeit, des Volksgeistes. Meist mit einem halben 
Satze, einem Abschnitt, nur einmal mit einem ganzen zugefiigten Kapitel 
weiss der Bearbeiter die grosse Linie der Entwicklung viel schirfer heraus- 
zuarbeiten, dem lapidaren Zuge der Gegenwart folgend. Gelegentlich sieht 
man ungern Bielschowskys feineres Ohr ausgesschaltet, das im Sturm und 
Drang (Bd. 1, 8. 125 und 177) schon die leisen Vorklinge des Klassizismus 
hérte. Im allgemeinen jedoch ist die gréssere Schirfe un Kiiurze ein Ge- 
winn. Durch geschickte Ersparung gelingt es dem Bearbeiter trotz aller 
Zusitze die Seitenzahl herabzumindern. Die Anmerkungen sind gefallen, 
eine Einbusse an Stoff, jedoch in einem volkstiimlichen Buch ein berech- 
tigtes Opfer. Bisweilen sind Kapitel zwecks besserer Verkniipfung umge- 
stellt. Dabei sind jedoch einige Nahte nicht ganz sauber geraten: auf 
Seite 270, Band 2 héren wir ohne Namensnennung von ‘‘der Geliebten,’’ die 
zuletzt dreissig Seiten vorher erwaéhnt worden ist, wahrend bei Bielschowsky 
nur drei Seiten dazwischenliegen. Auch die Uherleitung zu dem Kapitel 
‘*Innere Kimpfe’’ ist verschlechtert. 

Dies sind jedoch Kleinigkeiten. Die bessernde Hand ist iiberall spiirbar. 
Wo Bielschowsky kritisiert, positiv oder negativ, versucht Linden nach- 
zufiihlen, nachzuschépfen. Das kommt den Inhaltsberichten zugute, be- 
sonders fiir Gétz, Egmont, Tasso, die Wahlverwandschaften, Hermann und 
Dorothea. Bielschowskys Faustkapitel zwar sagt mir in seiner klassischen 
Schlichtheit und Klarheit besser zu als Lindens (wissenschaftlichere) Neu- 
fassung; zu billigen ist jedoch, dass der Inhaltsangabe die Endfassung, nicht 
das Bruchstiick zugrunde gelegt ist. Durch die subjektivere Betrachtung 
gewinnt auch die Lyrik, nicht einmal so sehr in dem besonderen Kapitel als 
in gelegentlichen Erwihnungen. Wesentlich verbessert ist auf Grund eigener 
Forschungen das Kapitel iiber Goethe als Naturforscher. Bei dem ver- 
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mehrten Nachdruck auf Weltanschauliches sind natiirlich auch die Abschnitte 
iiber Philosophie umgestaltet worden. 

Einige Randbemerkungen: Interessant und nicht zufallig ist, dass das 
Sachverzeichnis der ersten Auflage fiir ‘‘Amerika’’ eine Stelle, jetzt da- 
gegen zehn nachweist.—Bielschowskys Satz (Bd. 1, 8. 2 f.): ‘‘Jeder fiihlte, 
dass diesem Manne sich nichts geben lasse’’ und die veraltete relativische 
Ankniipfung mit ‘‘Daher’’ (S. 3) sollten geglattet werden. Lindens Defini- 
tion: ‘‘Stil heisst Entsagung und Selbstbesehrankung auf _ kiinstlerischem 
Gebiete, mit leuchtendem Sinnendrange verméhlt’’—ist gewiss nicht gut 
gefasst.—Die wenigen Fremdworter Bielschowskys sind getilgt; da hatte 
auch solchen Eindringlingen wie ‘‘Typismus’’ (Bd. 2, S. 268) und ‘‘ Titanis- 
mus’’ (S. 388) der Zutritt verwehrt werden sollen.—In der Druckfehlerbe- 
richtigung sind zwei Zeilenverweise vertauscht. 

Lindens Bearbeitung halt zwischen Pietit und Wagemut das Gleichge- 
wicht. Wenn die neue Ausgabe ahnlich erfolgreich ist wie die alte (Auflage 
143 000), so diirfte der alte ‘‘Bielschowsky’’ allmahlich ganz in einen 
‘‘Linden’’ iibergeleitet werden. 

W. LEOPOLD 
Williams College 


Griechisches Staatsrecht, von Ulrich Kahrstedt. Erster Band: Sparta und 

seine Symmachie. Gottingen, 1922. Pp. xii + 443. 

The author’s expressed determination (p. vi) to apply himself primarily 
to the sources rather than the voluminous literature treating of the Spartan 
state gives his work at once its chief value and its elements of weakness. 
His approach yields a freshness and originality which are distinctly stim- 
ulating, it allows his active curiosity full play and leads him to propound 
interesting queries, but his neglect of his predecessors goes beyond the 
happy mean, and his book could have been made both more trustworthy and 
less diffuse had he appraised more justly what others have achieved in this 
field of study. The detailed criticism which the volume deserves cannot 
be attempted within the limits of a bibliographical note or by one who is, 
like myself, not a specialist in the history of Spartan institutions. Conse- 
quently I have selected, to illustrate the author’s general method and the 
character of his conclusions, two subjects of fundamental importance. 

The conventional view that the Helots were in the main a pre-Dorian 
element, reduced to serfdom at the time of the Dorian conquest, is dis- 
carded in favor of a theory that they were a Dorian peasantry which fell 
into servitude by reason of the economic pressure to which the peasant 
farmers of Greece were subjected in the eighth and seventh centuries. This 
conclusion rests upon two neat syllogisms (pp. 2, 57 ff.). (1) The 
Perioeci, as shown by their speech, are Dorians and must have come into 
the Peloponnesus along with the Spartans; yet the Perioci apparently had 
no ‘Helots; therefore the Helots were not a conquered pre-Dorian popula- 
tion. (2) The Helots in the historical period spoke and understood Doric, 
that is, Laconian; but a conquering aristocracy does not impose its speech 
upon an indigenous peasantry; therefore the Helots must have been Dorians. 
So summary a mode of argument will scarcely satisfy those who have made 
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an effort to unravel the long and complicated course of racial and lin- 
guistic intermingling which unquestionably preceded the settled culture of 


historic times, and its strict application leads to difficulties and inconsist- 
encies. In the first place it is entirely conceivable that the Dorians who 
ocupied the fertile valley of the Eurotas were led by the character of the 
territory to adopt a different organization from those who settled else- 
where in the Peloponnesus. Or it is equally possible that the Perioeci also, 
in fact all Dorians, originally established themselves as overlords of native 
populations, but that the system which thrived and developed in the 
Eurotas valley did not persist elsewhere. Certainly, serfage in Dorian 
communities round about Sparta would not have survived their reduction 
to the perioecie status. Furthermore, it is surely significant that the known 
instances of serfage on a large scale come from ‘‘conquest’’ states in 
fertile regions that were comparatively isolated from the main currents 
of commercial and industrial development. As regards the argument based 
on language—to which both syllogisms ultimately reduce—the complicated 
phenomena of the northwest and Dorie dialects, with Thessalian and Boeo- 
tian, cannot be reduced to the simple formula that all people who speak 
‘‘Doric’’ must be racially ‘‘Dorians.’’ We are not dealing with distinct 
languages, but with dialects which have a very large common element 
and in most cases are the products of considerable intermixture. We do 
not know just what was the speech of the Dorian invaders when they ap- 
peared in southern Greece; ‘‘Doric’’ means only the group of related dia- 
lects spoken in certain areas during the period covered by our extant in- 
scriptions. If we apply the author’s logie with sufficient strictness to 
warrant his conclusions, we must classify all speakers of ‘‘Doric’’ as 
‘‘Dorians,’’ and may well wonder what was the fate of the pre-Dorian 
population, not only in the Peloponnesus, but more particularly in the 
greater part of Crete. (It should be remembered that the author follows 
Beloch in his theories regarding the Dorians.) The further argument (p. 
382) based upon the absence of allusions in the epic to a ‘‘ Helotenschaft’’ 
cannot be taken very seriously when we remember that the Homeric poems 
contain only one mention of Dorians (Od. x1x, 177) Moreover, the inter- 
pretations of Homeric words and phrases (p. 382) by which the attempt 
is made to prove that serfage was unknown in Homeric times are open to 
serious question. The author himself is led by his theory into a contra- 
diction. He is compelled to assume (p. 58) that the process of enslavement, 
though not complete in Sparta until the sixth century (p. 381), had been 
entirely forgot. Yet he has elsewhere (p. 41) attempted to show that the 
inalienable dgya poiga was the state allotment as distinguished from the 
‘‘asquierierten Linde’’ which had formerly belonged to Helots. 

The author believes that the Spartan kings were originally owners of all 
the land occupied by the state (pp. 12 ff., 139, 372 ff.), absolute monarchs 
of the oriental type (pp. 119 ff., 372 ff.), and, like their eastern confréres, 
incarnations of the gods (p. 128). The invading Dorians were the builders 
of the Mycenaean palaces, and monarchy was copied by the Hellenes from 
the Minoans (pp. 380 ff.). The attempt to prove that title to all land 
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originally was vested in the crown rests, in its last analysis, upon the 
brief statements of Herodotus (vi, 57) that the kings decided suits having 
to do with ‘‘heiresses’’ and with the public ways, and that adoptions took 
place in their presence. But inferences, erroneous in my opinion, are drawn 
also from the closing of the market at the death of a king (p. 13) and from 
the crown’s right to certain offerings and a share of produce (pp. 15 f.), and 
an attempt is made to prove that the sanctuary of Athena of the Brazen 
House was originally crown property (pp. 13 f.). Briefly, the arguments 
are these. A comparison of Herodotus vi, 57 and Aristotle, Pol. 1, 6, 11 fur- 
nishes a deduction that the kings had the right to dispose of an heiress’ 
hand and property in the fifth century, but had lost this power in the 
fourth; the next step is to assume ‘‘fiir die Urzeit’’ the possession of still 
greater powers. But what Herodotus says is that the kings decide who is 
entitled to the hand of an heiress, ‘‘if her father have not betrother her’’ 
(és tov ixvéétai %xeww, Hv un xeg 6 xatig adthv ;yyujon-) This is in complete 
agreement with Aristotle’s remark that a father can give the hand of his 
daughter to whomsoever he will. The change is imaginary and the argu- 
ment founded thereon fanciful. No more significant is it that the kings 
tried suits involving the public ways or that adoptions took place in their 
presence. It could be maintained with as much plausibility that in Athens 
the archons, with whom divorces were registered, once owned all the 
women of the community, or that title to all the land of Attica was once 
vested in the road commissioners. These duties of the kings may be 
survivals from crown ownership of all lands, but again they may not. In 
the same way, one must close his eyes to many reasonable possibilities to 
see in the honors and titles of the kings, or in the archaic figures of the 
Dioseuri carried with them to battle, convincing evidence that the Spartan 
rulers were regarded as gods incarnate in human flesh (pp. 127 f.). None 
of the facts upon which the author founds his theories, if sanely interpret- 
ed, requires us to modify the usual view that the primitive Hellenic 
monarchy from which the Spartan state developed was quite unlike the 
theocratic despotisms of the East. 

The great value of this study lies in its undeniable originality and 
freshness of treatment; its principal defects seem to result from the 
author’s having approached his sources with an elaborate theory and pre- 
conceived notions which have influenced his interpretations and predeter- 
mined his conclusions. On the whole he has given us a work of great in- 
terest and value, which must be used with circumspection. 


University of California GEORGE M. CALHOUN 


Collins, by H. W. Garrod. 123 pp. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1928. 

Frankly acknowledging his inability to add to the small amount known 
about the life of Collins, the author devotes himself to critical comment on 
the poet’s works. The result is a study which holds the scales of judicial 
criticism in a manner befitting its eighteenth-century subject. Professor 
Garrod properly deprecates the exaggerated enthusiasms of Swinburne and 
his like, and is quite as free with unfavorable as with favorable criticism. 
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Indeed, he comes at the end to the conclusion that, had Dr. Johnson omitted 
from his life of Collins the penultimate paragraph, the brief biography he 
wrote might in large part express our judgment today. The detailed examina- 
tion of the separate poems will be found highly useful. It is interesting to 
note that Garrod accepts as at least plausible the ascription to Collins of a 
poem first printed anonymously in Dodsley’s Musewm of 1746, ‘‘A Song. 
Imitated from the Midswmmer Night’s Dream of Shakespeare.’’ In support 
of Mr. Iolo A. Williams, who first claimed it for Collins in the London Mercury 
of May 1923, Mr. Garrod adds ‘‘that the passage of Shakespeare which the 
poem professes to imitate is that from which Collins has twice, elsewhere 
borrowed the expression, ‘leathern wing’.’’ The critically minded will also 
be pleased to see the Ode on the Death of Colonel Ross analyzed as the pre- 
liminary study for ‘‘How sleep the brave! ’’ 


BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
The State University of Iowa 


Chateaubriand and Homer, by Charles Randall Hart. Baltimore: The John 
Hopkins Press; Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1928. 166 pp. 
The author of this doctoral dissertation attempts to disengage the exact 

nature of the Homeric influence in the main works of Chateaubriand. He tries 
to answer the two following questions. (1) How far Chateaubriand’s knowl- 
edge of Homer was first hand, how far it was borrowed, and in the latter case 
what were his intermediary sources? (2) In as far as Chateaubriand’s works 
show any influence of Homer, what were the results and value of that in- 
fluence ? 

The first of these questions is, on the whole, satisfactorily answered. One 
can imagine a more complete investigation of the subject being made, but 
the evidence gathered by the author is sufficient to warrant his conclusion that 
Chateaubriand’s acquaintance with Homer and Greek literature in general was 
first derived from Barthélemy’s Voyage du jeune Anacharsis and from Rollin’s 
Histoire Ancienne, while le Télémaque was largely responsible for his attempt- 
ing a prose epic in les Natchez. That a direct influence of Homer can be 
traced in the Génie du Christianisme and in les Martyrs seems equally prob- 
able, particularly in view of Chateaubriand’s none too accurate rendering of 
the original, although Mr. Hart leaves unanswered the question of the possible 
use by Chateaubriand of some translation other than that of Madame Dacier. 

As far as the second question is concerned more discussion could be raised 
and perhaps Mr. Hart has not gone deep enough into the implications of his 
judgment concerning the baleful influence of an adulterated conception of 
Homer upon the taste of the author of les Natchez. The most substantial 
conclusion reached on that point is that Homer had a stimulating influence 
upon Chateaubriand’s use of the comparison and I may add that, in that 
respect, the tables compiled by Mr. Hart will prove useful to the student of 
Chateaubriand’s poetic style. 


The State University of Iowa RAYMOND BRUGERE 
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A Century of Broadside Elegies, being ninety English and ten Scotch broad- 
sides . . . Photographically reproduced and edited . . . by John W. Draper, 
London: Ingpen and Grant, 1928. 

The ephemeral literature of any age is rich in significance for the social 
historian and highly valuable for the literary man as well, in explaining 
origins and developments that otherwise would be obscure. From each age, 
then, a small fraction of this literary jetsam and flotsam almost by accident 
is preserved and eventually reprinted. We have, for example, the voluminous 
works of Samuel Rowlands and Nicholas Breton in Grosart’s editions, catchy 
bits of prose and racy poems, with which the common reader amused himself 
while the cultured few read Milton’s early poems or the sacred verse of the 
Fletchers. A still lower stratum in the literature of the seventeenth century 
was the broadside. Professor Draper has rendered a genuine service by pub- 
lishing in facsimile one hundred representative specimens of the type; for 
they reveal plainly the interests and thoughts as well as the literary aspirations 
of unlettered persons of the time. 

The subjects of these elegies belonged to all grades of society—two kings, 
a queen, statesmen, soldiers, poets, citizens, and a common thief. Of most 
of the authors one can only conjecture; but this seems sure, they were not 
endowed with literary talent. Nevertheless, they aped literary models. Most 
of the elegies are in couplets, as Jonson would have had it. Several are in 
the form of dialogue; one is arranged in scenes like a play; others are ana- 
grams. The elegy on D’Avenant, like Gray’s more celebrated elegy, consisis 
of a poem and brief epitaph added. The broadsides may all be crudely done, 
yet they show plainly what the common man thought of Lord Essex and Crom- 
well, as well as the bitter hatred of Laud, the contempt for Ireland, and the 
distrust of ‘‘atheist Hobbes.’’ 

The broadsides are just as interesting typographically. As a rule, they are 
poorly printed, but the designs are worth close examination. The simplest have 
only a black border, roughly patched together by the printers. The most 
elaborate show stately funeral processions and gruesome mortuary emblems. 
Here again the broadside elegiast was simply following his betters; for he 
had as model the elaborate title-pages of books like Fuller’s Holy Warre. 

Common though these broadsides are in all respects, they had respectable 
literary antecedents. What else are they than a degenerate form of narrative 
lament such as Charles Fitzgeoffrey’s on Sir Francis Drake? They stand 
closer to such poems than to more literary elegies like Lycidas. They prompt, 
also, a look forward. One may doubt that they contributed as much to the 
coming romantic poetry as the editor seems to imply. Possibly they were most 
influential in accustoming the common people to read and express their thought, 
and in helping to create in that way the large reading public for poetry that 
James Thomson and Cowper made completely ready for the nineteenth century. 


State University of Iowa E. N. 8S. THOMPSON 





